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THE SETTLEMENT OF PANAMA QUESTIONS 


HE Panama Canal seems now in a fair way to 

be opened under the most favorable of auspices, 

that is, the good will of the world. The clouds 

which have hung over our relations with Co- 
lombia and Great Britain may soon be cleared off and 
the honor of the United States stand forth unsullied. 
It is expected that Congress will soon be called upon by 
the Administration to act upon measures to satisfy the 
claims of the two countries which have now a grievance 
against us because of Panama. 

It does not so much matter whether these grievances 
are justified or not. The important thing is that they 
exist and can be removed by a little effort on our part. 
It is understood that a payment of some $20,000,000 
will satisfy the claims of the Colombian Government 
for the loss of Panama. This, to be sure, is some $20,- 
000,000 more than we need to have paid, for the Colom- 
bian delegate, General Reyes, offered us the Canal for 
nothing in November, 1903, and stated that “even at 
this Colombia will be the gainer.” But this was after 
the Canal had been virtually lost to Colombia by the 
secession of the province of Panama. 

We had, two months before, offered Colombia $10,- 
000,000 and a rental of $250,000 a year in perpetuity 
for the privilege of digging a ditch across her land and 
she had refused. She had a unique piece of property 
situated on the cross-roads of the Western hemisphere, 
and she thought she could hold us up for $25,000,000. 
What was more, the De Lesseps concession would expire 
in a year and by holding off till then she could cheat the 
French out of any return for work on which they had 
expended over $260,000,000. 

If we had connived with Colombia in this plot we 
could have got the Canal much cheaper. But instead of 
this we paid $40,000,000 to the French company for its 
plant, plans and good will. The offer we made to Colom- 
bia was equally generous, considering the fact that 
Colombia had not spent a cent or done a thing. Colombia 
could never dig the Canal. The only European power 
which had a right to do it had been Great Britain and 
she, by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, had surrendered her 
rights to us. No other private corporation was likely to 
undertake it after the lamentable failure of the De Les- 
seps Company. It was the United States or no Canal. 


F our Government had not known that Panama was 
going to revolt on September 23, 1903, or as soon 
thereafter as possible in case the Colombian Congress 
failed to ratify the treaty negotiated with Secretary 
Hay, it would have been because it did not read the 
papers or believe them. If our Government had not had 


naval forces within reach of Panama at the time an- 
nounced, it would have been guilty of criminal lack 
of foresight. If our Government had not landed mar- 
ines in Colon to protect the town and prevent 
fighting on the Isthmus it would have been 
false to its treaty obligations. The forty-two men 
from the “Nashville’ who held the railroad sta- 
tion at Colon on November 4 in the face of five hundred 
foes, were there by virtue of the treaty of 1846 with 
New Granada, afterward Colombia. According to M. 
Bunau-Varilla, who was in the thick of the affair, it was 
John Bassett Moore, at that time Professor of Diplo- 
macy at Colombia, who formulated this theory of our 
rights under the treaty of 1846 and suggested it to 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Moore is now counselor to the 
Department of State and it is not probable that he has 
changed his opinion as tc the legality of this action. Its 
results certainly were beneficial all around, for the in- 
pendence of Panama and the undertaking of the Canal 
were accomplished without the loss of life except for 
one poor Chinaman who was accidentally struck by a 
Colombian shell. 


HETHER Colombia could have reconquered her 

rebellious province in 1903 must ever remain an 
open question because the United States did not let her 
try. The Independent has exprest its disapproval of the 
action of our Government at that time, but whatever 
may be thought of its legality or propriety, it is undenia- 
ble that we thereby prevented Colombia from profiting 
by the possession of Panama. Some compensation, then, 
is doubtless due her and it may well be generous. The 
$20,000,000 and the still larger sums mentioned seem 
excessive, but if the arrangement includes the conces- 
sion of the Atrato route for an interoceanic canal it 
may be worth paying. England might have got hold of 
it a few months ago if the Cowdray concession had not 
been nipped in the bud. In this arrangement the Colom- 
bian Government agreed to give the Pearson company 
10,000 square kilometers of oil-bearing land of their 
own selection and also the right to construct such rail- 
roads, pipe lines, docks, canals, telegraphs, telephones, 
warehouses, etc., as they desired. The word “canals,” so 
unostentatiously introduced into the document, might 
easily on occasion be stretched to cover a water route 
from the Pacific oil fields to the Atlantic via the Atrato 
River. This route as well as the Nicaraguan has been 
thought by some engineers to be cheaper and better than 
the Panaman, and if the Canal we have built is to be 
protected from ruinous competition in the future we 
must have control of the rival routes. This we now have 
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an opportunity to secure by passing the pending treaties 
with Nicaragua and Colombia. 

It is of still greater importance that we come to 
terms with England by repealing the exemption of 
coastwise shipping from tolls. This is bad financial 
policy for us anyway, for it would make it impossible, 
according to official figures, for the Canal to pay for 
itself. It would mean, then, that the American people 
must be taxed to pay a perpetual subsidy of some mil- 
lions a year to companies which are already granted by 
law a monopoly of coastwise shipping. If the United 
States wants to subsidize shipping the money might 
better be devoted to the assistance of our foreign com- 
merce, which is subject to the competition of other 
nations. 

Such discrimination in favor of our own shipping is 
expressly prohibited by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
which provides that the tolls shall be equal for all na- 
tions as at Suez. The framers of the treaty foresaw the 
possibility of a secession of Panama, for they put into 
it a provision that no change in territorial sovereignty 
shall affect this equality of treatment. When New 
Granada in 1846 and Canada in 1892 tried to discrimi- 
nate against our shipping in the same way we propose 
to discriminate against foreign shipping we made an 
effective protest. 

This controversy being a question of the interpreta- 
tion of the language of a treaty might well be submitted 
to arbitration as Great Britain desires, but even the ad- 
vocates of “free tolls” admit that any international court 
would decide against us. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, the only wise and proper thing is to repeal the 
“free-tolls” rider attached to the Canal bill by the last 
Congress 


REAT BRITAIN has acted generously toward the 

United States in the Panama matter; first, in re- 
linquishing her equal rights under the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty to control any Isthmian canal; second, by modify- 
ing the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as originally agreed 
upon, to permit us to fortify the Canal Zone. She has 
submitted gracefully to the loss of the Colombian oil 
fields, altho she needs oil badly, and she has given us a 
free hand in Mexico, altho her interests there are great. 
She has doubtless also exerted her good offices to calm 
the indignation of her ally, Japan. 

It must not be assumed that we can presume too much 
on this British friendship. Since the passage of the 
’ Panama bill there has been a marked change in the 
tone of the English press toward Germany. Their Teu- 
tono-phobia has in part disappeared and instead there is 
much talk of the common interests of the two countries 
in Mexico, South America and elsewhere. We know that 
Germany and Great Britain acted in concert in refusing 
to participate in the Panama-Pacific celebration, and it 
is rumored that they have come to an understanding on 
more important matters. Whether or not Senator Lodge 
was justified in saying on the authority of the Presi- 
dent that there was danger of war or something of the 
kind unless the “free tolls” clause were repealed, it is an 
obvious embarrassment to our foreign policy and of 
doubtful advantage to ourselves. 

Let us then effect a prompt settlement with Great 
Britain, Colombia and Nicaragua and so clear the way 
for the opening of the Canal. . 


FOR A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


HE Senate Committee on the University of the 

United States has long been something of a sine- 
cure, but this year it will have its work cut out for it. 
Five times since its establishment in 1890 this com- 
mittee has reported in favor of a national university 
at Washington and Congress has refused to approve of 
the recommendation. The movement, however, has con- 
tinued to gather strength year by year and now with a 
committee of five hundred educators enlisted under the 
chairmanship of Andrew D. White, of Cornell, and with 
the Western State universities and Western legislatures 
rallied to the cause some progress may be made. In 
1911 the legislature of Illinois memoralized Congress 
in favor of a national university and in 1913 a similar 
resolution, introduced by Senator H. Caminetti, now 
Federal Commissioner of Immigration, past the Cali- 
fornia legislature. 

The question has brought out in strong contrast the 
difference between Western and Eastern ideals of educa- 
tion. In the twenty-five years since the agitation for a 
national university was revived by Governor Hoyt, first 
president of the University of Wyoming, the State uni- 
versities of the West have generally favored it and the 
endowed universities of the East opposed it. Public 
opinion in the West has been disposed to ascribe this 
opposition to the jealousy of the Eastern universities, 
but probably it is due rather to the different point of 
view that prevails in ‘he two sections. The Eastern uni- 
versities grew out of colleges modeled after the private 
institutions of England. The West drew its inspiration 
rather from continental sources and regards all educa- 
tion from the elementary to the graduate school as a 
public function. From this point of view our educa- 
tional system appears incomplete, acephalous, and needs. 
a national university to complete its symmetry if for no 
other reason. 

The libraries, laboratories and museums now at 
Washington are valued at sixty million dollars, which 
is a better equipment than any endowed or State uni- 
versity can expect to have, and it would not require a 
great additional expenditure to make it available for 
advanced research. Whether the students should after 
the completion of their studies be given a degree by 
the national university or the renvoi plan be adopted 
by which the student is sent back to his alma mater 
for the degree, is a detail to be determined later. 

After all, the people have a right to demand a national 
university from the Government because it was willed 
to them by the Father of his Country. George Washing- 
ton bequeathed fifty shares in the Potomac Company 
for the purpose of founding such an institution and 
this money should have either been used by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose at the time or kept sacred for 
future generations so to use it. This twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars if invested at six per cent, interest com- 


pounded quarterly, would now amount to over twenty- 


five million dollars, a very fair endowment in itself. 
So all that we need do is to call upon our Government 
to play the part of the faithful steward and restore to 
the people what Washington gave them. 

An American educator has recently stated that the 
University of Leyden, with an income that we would 
consider hardly adequate for a first class high school, 
has turned out more great men than all the universities 
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of the United States with millions to spend. This state- 
ment is doubtless one of those picturesque exaggera- 
tions to which professors, like other human beings, are 
addicted, but there is no doubt that the people of Leyden 
were wise in taking the option of a university rather 
than a perpetual exemption from taxes. Would that our 
ancestors had been as wise! The disappearance of the 
$25,000 has never been explained. One is naturally 
curious to know what became of it. If now The Inde- 
pendent were a “yellow” magazine we should ask: Who 
Got It? But being averse to such language and insinua- 
tions we respectfully refer the question without preju- 
dice to the new school of historians who specialize in 
detective work. But we ought to have the university. 








SOUTH AFRICAN PARADOXES 


‘O: of Africa always something new” is an old 
saying, and surely there is nothing more new 
under the sun than the curious situation that has arisen 
out of the labor troubles. The atmosphere has not suf- 
ficiently cleared yet, for the rights and wrongs of it 
to be intelligently discussed, but the strange realign- 
ment of parties and the embarrassing dilemmas in which 
they are placed command attention. 

In the first place General Botha and General Smuts, 
who twelve years ago were defeated while defending a 
republic against the British, are now at the head of the 
Government and defending the British flag against a 
conspiracy directed, they say, against the British Crown 
and aiming to establish a republic. They use British 
soldiers and Boer burghers alike to put down English 
strikers. The English mine owners who precipitated the 
war against the Boers are now supporting the Boers 
against their own countrymen. The leaders of the Op- 
position offered their services to Premier Botha in the 
recent crisis and the Hindu who was engaged in urging 
his countrymen to rise against the Boer Government 
suspended operations during the strike. The Governor- 
General, in whose name the unlegal acts of the Govern- 
ment were committed, is Viscount Gladstone, son of the 
great Liberal, and he is about to resign on account of 
these acts, altho he had no power to oppose them. Those 
who are disposed to denounce as autocratic tyranny the 
arrest of the strikers and their deportation without trial 
are confronted with the fact that these measures are 
sanctioned by a parliament elected by the people under 
a constitution of the latest model. 

In England the situation is no less paradoxical. The 
Conservatives, who carried on the war against the 
Boers, are now commending their firm stand against the 
forces of anarchy. The Liberals, who came into power 
on the wave of popular indignation against the employ- 
ment of Chinese labor in the mines, now find themselves 
nominally responsible for denying to white labor in the 
nines the traditional rights of Englishmen. None of the 
three parties in Parliament is in a position to do much. 
The Liberals are compelled to choose between the Lib- 
eral principles of constitutional procedure and demo- 
cratic government and the Liberal principles of home 
rule and the constitutional government they have set up 
in South Africa. The Conservatives must either support 
General Botha and the South African Union which they 
opposed or support syndicalist workingmen in a revolt 
against the Government. The Laborites, if they continue 


to support the Liberal Government, are in the position 
of sanctioning the. suppression of strikes by force and 
administrative exile @ la Russe, or, on the other hand, if 
they attack the Government they forfeit the land and 
labor reforms promised by the Liberals and will render 
their South African comrades no good service by put- 
ting the Conservatives in power. And, strangest para- 
dox of all, Great Britain having by a long and costly war 
conquered and annexed South Africa finds herself more 
powerless than before to control its policies. 








A GREAT PEACE VICTORY 


Y the ratification last week of the conventions re- 

newing the eight general arbitration treaties that 
lapsed last year the Senate has taken the first great step 
toward restoring the United States to its time-honored 
position of leadership among the nations in the move- 
ment for world peace. 

This action therefore not only signifies the renewal 
of the remaining seventeen arbitration treaties as they 
lapse, but it forecasts the repeal of the Panama tolls 
discrimination law, the adjustment of the long-standing 
grievance of Colombia, and the settlement of the Japan 
controversy. 

Thus the surpassing leadership of Woodrow Wilson is 
again manifest. It is a personal triumph for him even 
greater than his tariff and currency victories, for the 
Democratic party was not committed to any of these 
peace policies, and in the case of the Canal tolls dispute 
the Baltimore platform was specifically adverse. 

The eight renewed treaties are the ones negotiated by 
Senator Root in 1908 when he was Secretary of State. 
They refer to The Hague all disputes that cannot be set- 
tled by diplomacy save those that involve “national 
honor” and “vital interests” or the “interests of third 
parties.” But as no nation has yet defined national honor 
or vital interests, almost any question can be left to the 
arbitrament of the sword that the nations do not wish 
to arbitrate. In the present instance, however, the re- 
newal of these treaties unamended was vital, for a 
clause in them states that questions involving the inter- 
pretation of treaties do not involve national honor. 
Hence in case diplomacy does not now settle the Canal 
tolls dispute and the California land question England 
and Japan can respectively bring them to The Hague, 
since both involve the interpretation of treaties and 
nothing else. This is an incalculable gain for the cause 
of international arbitration and for the moral prestige 
of the United States. 


THE KILLING OF BENTON 


F the first reports about the death of William S. Ben- 

ton at Juarez had been confirmed, our Government 
would have been required to solve promptly a difficult 
and menacing international problem. This British sub- 
ject, the wealthy owner of a large ranch in Chihuahua, 
and for many years a prominent resident of northern 
Mexico, had been killed wantonly, it was said, by Gen- 
eral Villa, the rebel commander, while he was protesting 
against the stealing of his property by the rebel troops. 
If proof of the truth of this assertion had followed, 
Great Britain, in all probability, would have demanded 
the punishment of the assassin. Her demand would have 
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been addressed, not to Huerta, whose Government she 
has formally recognized—for Huerta is powerless in 
northern Mexico—but to the United States, because we 
have made ourselves in a certain sense responsible, 
owing to the Monroe Doctrine, which virtually forbids 
Great Britain to use force in the country south of the 
Rio Grande as she would not hesitate to use it in some 
other parts of the world, to avenge the murder of a 
British subject and the stealing of his property by the 
controlling authorities. 

But the evidence now available proves, or tends to 
prove, that those first reports were not true. It appears 
that Benton was shot by the order of a regularly con- 
stituted military court. Villa has published what pur- 
ports to be a full report of the trial. The man was ar- 
rested, it is alleged, for attempting to kill Villa after 
denouncing and insulting him. The public has the names 
of the judges, the counsel, and the witnesses, with a 
transcript of the testimony. On the face of the record 
there is warrant for Villa’s assertion that Benton was 
tried and punished in accordance with the established 
procedure of martial law. And so the case has become 
one for patient inquiry, and not one for such action as 
the original report suggested. 

The offered record, apparently official and complete, 
cannot be accepted with absolute confidence. If it had 
come from the late Francisco Madero, not long ago a 
rebel commander in the same town of Juarez, the gen- 
uineness of it would not be questioned. But this man 
Villa has been a notorious outlaw and thief, barbarous 
and cruel. Only three days before the death of Benton 
he had promised, in a press interview, to kill all the 
Spanish supporters of Huerta in Torreon, adding that 
he would shoot without mercy all other foreigners who 
had taken the side of Huerta. “Foreigners,” said he, 
“must be taught by a terrible example not to meddle in 
Mexican politics.” The record of the military trial shows 
that Benton was executed not only for trying to kill 
Villa, but also for being loyal to Huerta’s Government 
at the capital. Such a man as Villa is capable, however, 
of making a fictitious record. There must be inquiry. 
It has been ordered by our Government, and Great 
Britain waits for the results of it. 

It will be useless to seek additional information from 
Villa. His story, true or false, has been told. It will be 
supported by those who are named in it. It may be that 
all who know what took place are under his control: 
The demand for the facts should be addressed to Gov- 
ernor Carranza, Villa’s superior officer, the leader of the 
Constitutionalist movement, and a man of some educa- 
tion and refinement. Already an accredited agent of 
President Wilson has had conferences with him. But 
this was some time ago. Carranza should be urged now 
to make a thoro investigation, and to punish Villa if his 
guilt shall be disclosed. The Constitutionalist cause, 
which Carranza for a time creditably represented, has 
suffered in public estimation by reason of the promi- 
nence of this cattle thief and brutal outlaw, and the 
leader should strive to save it from further degradation. 
If he refuses or fails, the world will know that Villa is 
his master. 

Our Government should make every effort to ascer- 
tain the facts. If it shall appear that Benton did not have 
a fair trial, or that he had no trial, but, unarmed, was 
shot down by the bandit general, our Government’s pol- 


icy will inevitably be affected by the attitude of Great 
Britain and the sympathetic views of other European 
powers. The British Government clearly perceives, we 
think, the extremely difficult character of our Mexican 
problem and appreciates the patience and wise restraint 
of President Wilson. But it is not wholly unaffected by 
public opinion in a nation whose traditions call for the 
protection of British subjects residing abroad. 








COMMON-SENSE STATE GOVERNMENT 


HERE are many ingenious reforms, and a few that 
are eminently sensible. In the latter class is the 
Short Ballot. 

The Legislature of New York has an opportunity to 
take the first step toward putting this common-sense 
principle into practise in that state. A proposed amend- 
ment to the state constitution provides for the appoint- 
ment by the Governor, without review, of the Secretary 
of State, State Treasurer, Attorney-General and State 
Engineer and Surveyor, who are now elected; and the 
Superintendents of Public Works and of State Prisons, 
now appointed subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
This would reduce the administrative officers to be voted 
for at a state election from seven to two, with a cor- 
respondingly greater concentration of attention on the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. 

Few voters of New York State could have named any 
two of these officers until the State Treasurer committed 
suicide between Grand Jury hearings and the State En- 
gineer felt unable to go before the same body without 
clinging to his privilege of immunity. 

No public end is served by submitting the choice of 
these officers—too unimportant to challenge public scru- 
tiny, too important to be selected blindly—to the voters. 
of the state. The people have little or no knowledge of 
their professional qualifications; and they will not at- 
tempt to estimate the worth of fourteen or twenty-one 
candidates for seven offices, all to be filled at a single 
election and none, excepting the head of the ticket and 
his alternate, of much popular interest. 

The amendment has been favorably reported in the 
Assembly and has strong support in the Senate. It must 
be past by two successive Legislatures and ratified by 
popular vote before it becomes effective. The present 
Legislature should do its part toward freeing Governor 
Glynn’s successor from the handicap of stupidly chosen 
associates in the administration of New York. 








Physicians, in their moments of playful ease, make 
startling discoveries which newspapers, in similar in- 
tervals, print. There was a Harvard professor who, 
after experiment, paradoxically asserted that rage 
injects sugar into the blood and produces an effect of 
great longevity. The more savage your temper the longer 
your life. A doctor of equal fame found the fountain of 
youth in facial contortion—wiggling (if possible) the 
ears, twitching the eyebrows, furrowing the brow, and’ 
making one’s aspect generally forbidding. The main dif- 


- ficulty is inherent in the fact that only a part of the 


population is likely to adopt these methods. The con- 
servative half will organize in a body, and conspire in a 
manner dangerous to longevity. Hence the survival of 
the unfit and general Schopenhauerism. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















“— 


: The report 
Capture of Castillo, that Castillo, 

the Bandit the bandit who 
caused the deaths of sixteen Ameri- 
cans and forty-one Mexicans on a 
passenger train in the Cumbre tun- 
nel, had been shot by Villa’s soldiers 
had no foundation in fact. Castillo, 
with six of his men, was captured by 
negro cavalrymen of the United 
States army on the 17th, in New 
Mexico, near the boundary. They 
had just crost the line. Our Gov- 
ernment does not know what to do 
with them, Villa asks for Castillo, 
saying he will have him tried, con- 
victed and executed. But the extra- 
dition of the bandit in response to 
Villa’s demand would virtually be a 
recognition of the rebels’ bellig- 
erency. Castillo cannot be tried on 
the American side of the line, it is 
said, but he may be deported as an 
undesirable immigrant. He denies 
that he set fire to the woodwork of 
tke tunnel, and he asserts that he is 
Zapata’s representative in the north. 
A large sum extorted from an 
American as ransom was found in 
his possession. 

At the Mexican capital it is re- 
ported that Huerta intends to levy 
* new taxes on all real estate and per- 
sonal property, and to make a large 
issue of paper money, compelling a 
general use of it. His Finance Min- 
ister, Adolfo de la Lama, who re- 
cently arrived in New York from 
France, says he negotiated a loan of 
$5,000,000 in Paris, and borrowed 
$25,000,000 in other parts of Eu- 
rope. His assertions are not con- 
firmed by reports from other 
sources. Fernandino Calderon, the 
Liberal candidate for president when 
Madero was elected, attempted to 
leave the country in disguise, but 
was arrested by Huerta’s agents at 
Vera Cruz. Huerta has promised to 
send to Europe, on a foreign mis- 
sion, Salvador Miron, the editor of 
El Imvarcial, a Government organ. 
whose repeated insulting and scur- 
rilous articles about President Wil- 
son excited the protests of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, the United States 
chargé d’affaires. 


British Subject More difficult and 
menacing on account of the death 
of William S. Benton, a British sub- 
ject. Benton, who was born in Scot- 
land, had lived in Mexico more than 
twenty years. He owned a ranch in 
Chihuahua, said to be worth $1,000,- 


000. Desiring to export several hun- 
dred head of cattle to this country, 
and to protest against the stealing 
of his property by rebel soldiers, he 
had an interview, at Juarez, with 
Villa. It was said in the first reports 
from Juarez that Villa insisted upon 
taking the cattle for his army, ac- 
cused Benton of being a supporter 
of Huerta, insulted him, slapped his 
face and then shot him. The British 
Government asked our Government 
to give him protection. 

Owing to the inquiries from Lon- 
don and Washington, Villa caused 
the publication of a report of the 
trial of Benton by a military court. 
Benton, he said, had attempted to 
kill him, had been disarmed, arrest- 
ed, tried and sentenced to be shot, 
and had been put to death eighteen 
hours after the announcement of the 
court’s decision. The execution of 
Benton excited much indignation in 
London, and the British Government 
asked our Government to make an in- 
vestigation. Sir Edward Grey, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
said in the House of Commons on the 























From the New York Sun 


SOMETHING MAY HAPPEN NOW 


Benton dead may be more dangerous to Villa 
than Benton alive 

















From the New York World 
“OH, THE LONG AND DREARY WINTER! 
OH, THE COLD AND CRUEL WINTER!” 


Mr. Murphy may be considered legitimately 
unhappy 





that the United States was in any 
way responsible for what had taken 
place. “It is impossible,” he added, 
“to effect the pacification of Mexico 
by British intervention. We do not 
intend to make any attempt of that 
character, which would be both fu- 
tile and impolitic.” 


President Wil- 
son has contin- 
ued to stand 
firmly for repeal of the act exempt- 
ing American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of Panama Canal 
tolls, and his arguments have gained 
for him the support of many Demo- 
crats who voted for exemption. He 
has insisted that exemption violates 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and, in 
confidential interviews, has spoken 
of international considerations 
which have deeply imprest those 
who heard his statements. At first 
there were indications of a sharp de- 
vision of the Democratic party. Mr. 
Underwood and other prominent 
Democrats were distinctly in oppo 
sition to the President. But the num- 
ber of his opponents steadily dimin- 
ished until he became confident that 
a repeal bill would be past. 

In the Senate he has been aided by 
a sharp attack from Mr. Bristow, 
who virtually asserted that he had 
surrendered to the transcontinental 
railroads. Republicans, as well as 
Democrats, promptly came to his de- 
fense, and intimations concerning 
the information given to them in 
confidence were heard in _ their 
speeches. The most notable address 
was that of Mr. Lodge. He believed, 
he said, that the President had been 
guided entirely by considerations of 
the honor and credit of the United 
States in our relations with foreign 
countries. Mr. Wilson, he continued, 
felt that his country had incurred 
the active dislike of many nations, 
and the distrust of many more. 
“When he says on his high responsi- 
bility that a certain step is neces- 
sary to the good name and safety of 
the United States—necessary to aid 
him in saving the United States per- 
haps from serious loss or serious in- 
jury, or wars or something like war 
—TI think it becomes those who feel 
as I do on foreign affairs not to 
block his plans.” 

There has been no authoritative 
public statement as to the latest in- 
ternational aspect of the question. It 
is reported, however, to be the 
avowed purpose of Great Britain to 
abrogate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
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and certain other treaties with the 
United States if the exemption act 
is not repealed before the opening 
of the Canal; also, that Great Bri- 
tain is assured of the support and 
aid of several other powers in this 
course. 


The effect of 
the President’s 
arguments has 
been seen in the Senate’s action con- 
cerning the pending renewals of gen- 
eral arbitration treaties. Eight of 
these renewals were taken up in ex- 
ecutive session, and seventeen more 
will soon be ready for consideration. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who opposes Mr. 
Wilson in the Panama tolls dispute, 
offered a series of amendments to be 
attached to all the treaties. These 
amendments would exempt from ar- 
bitration by The Hague tribunal the 
admission of aliens into the United 
States; the admission of alien chil- 
dren into the schools of the several 
states; all questions arising from the 
Monroe Doctrine; and the law re- 
lieving our coastwise shipping from 
the payment of Panama Canal tolls. 
The treaty with Spain was then be- 
fore the Senate. After debate, the 
amendments were rejected by the 
decisive vote of thirteen to forty, 
and on the following day all the 
agreements were ratified by over- 
whelming majorities. It will be seen 
that the amendments were designed 
to cover the dispute with Japan as 
well as the Panama tolls question. 

Mr. O’Gorman, an advocate of the 
amendments, attacked the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
asserting that the prime motive of 
the Endowment was a corrupt one; 
that it sought, not to promote inter- 
national peace, but to create an al- 
liance of Great Britain with the 
United States for the benefit of cer- 
tain persons, and that the income of 
the fund had been used in subsidiz- 
ing newspapers and in paying clergy- 
men and college professors for lec- 
tures in the interest of such an alli- 
ance. Mr. Root, his colleague, an offi- 
cer of the institution attacked, 
sharply resented Mr. O’Gorman’s re- 
marks, saying they were personally 
offensive and showing that his work 
for international peace thru arbitra- 
tion had been begun many years be- 
fore the Peace Endowment fund was 
given. It was with some difficulty 
that peace in the executive session 
was restored. 


Arbitration Treaties 
Not Amended 


Commissioner Davies, 
of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, says, in his 
annual report, that the bureau has 
undertaken an inquiry as to the fix- 
ing, by manufacturers, of the retail 
prices of their products. It is also 
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FIVE PER CENT? 


Edgar E. Clark, chairman of the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for whose decision on 
the application of the Eastern railroads to in- 
crease their freight rates five per cent the busi- 
ness world is anxiously waiting. Mr. Clark was 
in railway service from 1873 to 1889, then held 
office in the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America. He was a member of President 
Roosevelt’s anthracite coal commission in 1902 


studying the anti-trust laws of the 
several states, by the enforcement 
of which, in some instances, severe 
penalties have been exacted from 
corporations that unwittingly vio- 
lated them. The Bureau would rec- 
ommend codperation between the 
states in order that there may be 
uniformity of legislation on this sub- 
ject. 

It is about to make a comprehen- 
sive and searching investigation with 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
combination and the formation of 
very large corporations really pro- 
mote economy and efficiency, or 
whether the small concerns are able 
to produce as cheaply, and possibly 
at lower cost. The Bureau will in- 
quire as to the effect of combination 
and large size upon cost of produc- 
tion and distribution, and also upon 
prices to consumers. If combination 
reduces cost of producing, the in- 
vestigators will find out whether the 
charge is well founded that the gains 
thus made are held by the combina- 
tions for their own profit, and are 
not shared with the buying public 
and the labor employed. 

It is expected that the trust bills, 
introduction of which followed the 
President’s message, will undergo 
much change in committee. Parts 
will be amended and other parts will 
be dropt. The proposed commis- 
sion will have no administrative or 
regulatory functions, and probably 
it will not be empowered to require 


reports from corporations capital- 
ized at less than $5,000,000 or doing 
an annual business of less than 
$3,000,000. 


: The Alaska railroad 
For —- bill, recently approved 
= . in the Senate, has 
now been past in the House by a vote 
of 230 to 87. There was no partizan 
division. About two-thirds of the 
Democrats and four-fifths of the Re- 
publicans were counted in the affirm- 
ative. There are differences to be ad- 
justed in conference. The Senate bill 
provided for a bond issue of $40,- 
000,000; the House, reducing the ap- 
propriation to $35,000,000, rejected 
the bond issue by a close vote and 
provided that the cost of building the 
railroads should be paid directly 
from the Treasury. Agreement in 
conference and approval by the Pres- 
ident are confidently expected. 

This will be our Government’s first 
experiment in the way of construct- 
ing, Owning and operating a rail- 
road, and the bill was opposed by 
members who saw objectionable state 
socialism in it. Authority is given 
for the construction of 1000 miles of 
road, and for the acquisition of ex- 
isting lines. The Government may op- 
erate the road or roads, or it may 
lease them. They are to extend from 
ha1bors on the southern coast to the 
navigable waters and agricultural 
lands of the interior, and also to the 
coal fields. We published last week 
the provisions of a pending bill which 
represents the Administration’s pol- 
icy for the utilization of the coal de- 
posits by means of leases and roy- 
alties. 


In the Naval appro- 
priation bill the 
House Committee 
will provide for the construction of 
two battleships. It is expected that 
provision will also be made for eight 
torpedo boats, four destroyers and 
four submarines. The Secretary of 
the Navy will be authorized to in- 
quire and report concerning the se- 
lection of a site for an armor plate 
factory, with estimates of cost. Sec- 
retary Daniels has recommended 
that offices be created for six Vice 
Admirals, and a bill in response to 
this recommendation has been past 
in the Senate. 

Mainly on account of this action, 
the Secretary of War has asked for 
a revival of the grade of Lieutenant 
General, pointing out that the pro- 
posed Vice Admirals would outrank 
any present officer of the army. He 
also asked Congress to enlarge the 
army by providing for the addition 
of 17,500 men. The House Commit- 
tee declined to do this. It also re- 
duced to $1,750,000 the appropria- 
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tion of $5,100,000, which he sought 
for field artillery and artillery am- 
munition to be used by the organized 
militia. In these ways the depart- 
ment’s estimate of $104,947,000 for 
the coming year was reduced by 
about $10,000,000, leaving the total 
nearly equal to that of last year’s 
bill. 

The Indian appropriation bill, as 
reported, carrying $9,600,000, gives 
$400,000 to be used in encouraging 
industry among the Indians and in 
teaching them to be self-supporting. 
In the annual Agricultural bill 
($18,947,000), there is provision for 
a reorganization of the Weather Bu- 
reau and a rearrangement of other 
bureaus, The observation station in 
the mountains of Virginia, where 
the Government has eighty-four 
acres, will probably be abandoned. 
Among the specific appropriations 
are $353,000 for investigation and 
experiment as to the construction of 
roads, and $36,500 for exploration in 
search of deposits of potash and 
other natural fertilizers. 


Secretary Garrison 
has outlined a na- 
tional policy con- 
cerning water power grants, and it 
has been accepted by the President 
and the Cabinet. While it makes no 
surrender of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power with respect to navi- 
gable streams, it practically gives to 
the states entire supervision of ac- 
tual operation. The accepted plan is 
in substance as follows: Congress is 
to be asked to grant to the War De- 
partment discretionary power to 
issue permits for the construction of 
dams and power plants; these per- 
mits are to be given only to concerns 
incorporated as_ public’ utilities 
under state laws; the public utili- 
ties commissions of the states are 
to regulate operation and exercize 
such supervision as will prevent mo- 
nopoly or unjust discrimination; all 
rental payments or tolls are to go to 
the states; permits will be issued 
only in those states which have good 
public utility laws and commissions 
to enforce them. This last require- 
ment will tend to stimulate a move- 
ment for adequate legislation in 
a number of states where it is lack- 
ing. 

The secretary suggests that a 
state, instead of exacting a tax or 
rental during the period of the fran- 
chise (which is not to exceed fifty 
years), may prefer to say that, at 
the end of the period, the dam and 
the accessory works shall become the 
state’s property. This method would 
closely resemble the one proposed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Lane, for the regulation of water- 
power projects on the public lands. 


National Water 
Power Policy 


General Zamor, the revo- 
lutionist leader in Hayti 
who overthrew the Gov- 
ernment of President Oreste and 
then was elected in his place by Con- 
gress, has found it difficult to subdue 
his rival, Senator Davilmar Theo- 
dore, the original leader of the revolt. 
Theodore sought to set up a Govern- 
ment at Cape Haytien, and persisted 
in his opposition to the authority of 
Zamor after he had been advised and 
urged by the foreign consuls to leave 
the place and give up the fight. Za- 
mcr’s army, led by his brother, at- 
tacked Theodore’s forces in the vicin- 
ity of that port. In two battles, 
fought about fifteen miles from Cape 
Haytien, Theodore’s men were rout- 
ed, and their commander, General 
Paul, was killed, Zamor’s gunboat 
bombarding the town of Cagnetto. 
Theodore’s soldiers retreated to Cape 
Haytien, and erected fortifications. 


The Revolt 
in Hayti 
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WORKING FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARY 
Congressman William W. Rucker, of Missouri, 
is chairman of the House Committee on Presi- 
dential Elections, and after conferences with 
President Wilson is preparing a bill for the 
direct nomination of the President 


American marines have been pa- 
trolling the streets. On the 20th 
Theodore and his forces fled and the 
city was occupied by the Govern- 
ment’s troops. Oreste, who took ref- 
uge on a German cruiser, is now in 
Jamaica and will soon go to France. 
Our Government has not yet recog- 
nized the Government of Zamor. 


—— Guillermo _ Billing- 
aa Meanie hurst, President of 
Peru, who was at- 
tacked by revolutionists, captured, 
and placed in prison, has been sent 
into exile with his son and his Min- 
ister of the Interior, Don Gonzalo 
Tirado. They were taken to Callao 
and placed on a Peruvian cruiser, 
which started at once for Panama. 
Vice-President Roberto Leguia, who 
is on his way to Peru from England, 
intending to claim the Presidency by 
right of succession, will be opposed, 
it is said, by Congress, which sup- 
ports the provisional Government of 
Colonel Benavides, the revolution- 
ist commander. Our Government’s 
prompt recognition of the Govern- 
ment of Benavides while the deposed 
President was in prison is defended 
at Washington on the ground that 
Benavides had been approved by 
Peru’s Congress and Supreme Court. 
The revolutionists, it is also said, 
sought to uphold the Constitution 
which Billinghurst had _ ignored. 
There is no specification, however, of 
Billinghurst’s unconstitutional acts. 
There has been much fighting in 
Ecuador, but the reports about it 
are meager and unsatisfactory. At 
last accounts the city of Esmeraldas 
was still held by Colonel Concha’s 
r°volutionists, who had repelled the 
attacks of the Government’s army. 
The greater part of the city has been 
burned. An uprising at Guayaquil 
has been expected. There have been 
many arrests at that port, where a 
rebel leader was recently captured 
and put to death. 


. It was generally sup- 
The Marconi josed that the Mar- 

Scandal coni affair’ had been 
disposed of by the report of the in- 
vestigating committee of the House 
of Commons, which acquitted the 
Liberal leaders of any serious wrong- 


‘doing and by the partial apologies 


of Lloyd George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, but the Opposition still sees 
in it an opportunity to make politi- 
cal capital and will make another at- 
tack thru the House of Lords. Lord 
Murray, of Elibank, who as Liberal 
whip had invested $40,000 of the 
party funds in shares of the Ameri- 
can Marconi Company at the time 
when the Liberal Government was 
about to conclude with the British 
Marconi a contract for wireless 
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THE HOSTS OF RUSSIA’S NEWEST PENAL COLONY 
Under the Arctic Circle in northern Siberia lies Nejne-Kolomoks, where Russian prisoners will 


now 


telegraphy, did not remain in Eng- 
land to appear before the Commons 
Committee, but went to South 
America, where he negotiated the 
Cowdray concession for the oil 
fields of Colombia. In 1912 he was 
elevated to the peerage chiefly be- 
cause of his efficient efforts in carry- 
ing the election which resulted in 
the curtailment of the privileges of 
the House of Lords. Naturally his 
fellow peers do not regard him with 
much favor, and were quite willing 
to call him to account now that he 
has returned to England. 

In response to a motion by Lord 
Ampthill for an inquiry into the 
Marconi transactions Lord Murray 
declared that there was absolutely 
nothing dishonorable in the whole 
transaction, and but for the failure 
of the stock broker nothing would 
ever have been heard of it. He said 
that he personally had assumed the 
heavy losses resulting from this 
mistaken investment and added: 

I deeply regret that I did not give 
the matter more consideration and view 
it from all possible aspects. It was an 
error of judgment, and not of intention. 

The Unionists, however, would not 
let him off with that, but insist upon 
an investigation which they intend 
shall reach the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, recently made Lord 
Chief Justice, who also speculated in 
Marconis. The leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Lord Lansdowne, in moving 
the appointment of an investigating 
committee, said: 


There never was a more discreditable 
gamble on the Stock Exchange than 
the one which took place in connection 
with American Marconi shares, and so 
disreputable was it that the Stock Ex- 
change Committee took the usual course 
of suspending for five years a jobber 
concerned in it. 


sent. The natives of the region are gradually disappearing 


The Liberal peers did not vote 
against the motion, altho the Gov- 
ernment will take no part in it, hold- 
ing that the affair had been fully in- 
vestigated by the Commons commit- 
tee and that the object of the move- 
ment is to make political capital by 
discrediting members of the Gov- 
ernment. 


The Unionists are 
taking heart at 
the result of re- 
cent by-elections, which they inter- 
pret as an indication that the tide is 
turning against the Government. 
Charles F. G. Masterman, who was 
promoted to the Cabinet as Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
in consequence had to stand for re- 
election, lost his seat for Southwest 
Bethnal Green, where he received a 
majority of 184 votes in 1911. This 
time his Unionist opponent, Major 
Sir Mathew Wilson, was, elected by 
twenty-four majority. The third 
candidate, a Socialist, got 182 more 
votes than formerly, so the Unionist 
gain is not enough to brag about. 
In the Poplar division of London the 
Liberal candidate was returned, but 
the party majority was cut down 
from 1829 in 1910 to 278. In South 
Bucks, on the other hand, the Union- 
ist candidate was elected by a de- 
creased majority of 225. 

In recent elections the pending 
Home Rule bill has not cut so much 
of a figure as might be expected, see- 
ing that civil war is threatened in 
Ulster if it passes. 

A more important factor is the 
workingman’s insurance act, which is 
unpopular among the c:ass it was 
intended to benefit because it re- 
quires deductions from their weekly 
wages for which they yet receive no 
advantage. 


The British By- 
Elections 


. _ -One of the five stripes 
The Opening in the new flag of 

of Tibet the Chinese republic 
stands for Tibet, but it is likely soon 
to become meaningless. In 1904 the 
British, becoming alarmed at the 
rumors of the growth of Russian in- 
fluence at Lhasa, sent an expedition 
under Colonel Younghusband into 
Tibet, the first time for centuries 
that the Forbidden City had been en- 
tered by white men except for three 
or four missionaries and travelers. 
The Dalai Lama, who as an incar- 
nate Buddha is temporal as well as 
spiritual ruler of the country, fled 
on the approach of the invader and 
wandered for years in Mongolia, 
finally fetching up in Peking. His re- 
ception by the. Chinese, however, was 
somewhat colder than a human god 
has a right to expect and after his 
return to Lhasa he came into conflict 
with Chinese troops stationed there. 
This time he fled in the other direc- 
tion, over the border into India, 
where he has been living in peace 
ever since. 

As it became evident that Russia 
intended to bring Mongolia under 
her control Great Britain sought 
compensation in Tibet, altho that 
country, by the Anglo-Russian con- 
vention of 1907, lay outside the juris- 
diction of both. A conference of Brit- 
ish, Chinese and Tibetan representa- 
tives has been in session at Delhi for 
some months and is now said to have 
come virtually to an agreement. This 
agreement is said to provide for the 
opening of Tibet to commerce some 
time in the future. Tibet is to be- 
come completely autonomous and 
China is no longer to count it among 
her provinces. The boundary between 
China and Tibet and other questions 
at issue between the two countries 
are to be settled by the Indian Gov- 
ernment. The internal administra- 
tion of Tibet is to be supervised by 
representatives of the Indian Gov- 
ernment at Lhasa. This virtually 
means, of course, that Tibet is for- 
ever lost to China and will come 
within the power of Great Britain 
as much as Afghanistan. 


The alarm of 
Russian Oppression the Swedes at 

the _ possibility 
of Russian domination and their 
willingness to make any sacrifices to 
avert it, are explicable when we con- 
sider the treatment of their race or 
the other side of the line. The Rus- 
sian authorities are relentlessly pur- 
suing their policy of Russification im 
Finland. The Finnish Government 
has been completely subjugated. The 
judges of the High Court at Viborg 
who tried to protect the constitution- 
al liberties of the Grand Duchy 
were imprisoned. Russian banks and! 
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business enterprises are being intro- 
duced into Finland, contrary to law, 
but the Finns are prohibited from 
cclonizing in Russia. The Finns are 
not even to be allowed to keep their 
own languages. Measures are now 
being taken to require a knowledge 
of Russian from all officials in Fin- 
land and to make it compulsory for 
entrance to the university. Accord- 
ing to Finnish law all candidates for 
the civil service are required to pass 
examinations at the University of 
Helsingfors and to know both Fin- 
nish and Swedish. The imposition of 
a third would be a heavy burden es- 
pecially since the three languages 
belong to very different linguistic 
groups. But the Russians, who are 
more and more taking official posi- 
tions in Finland, are not required to 
know either Finnish or Swedish. 

The censorship of the press is be- 
coming increasingly stringent in 
Russia. During the year 1913 fines 
amounting to $70,000 were imposed 
on 374 periodicals; 226 issues were 
confiscated, sixty-three editors im- 
prisoned and twenty newspapers sup- 
prest. 

The Governor of Kursk entered a 
Baptist meeting-house at Byelgorod 
and dispersed the congregation as 
an illegal assemblage. The preacher 
protested that the Baptists had im- 
perial permission to hold services, 
but the Governor declared that they 
were entitled only to meet and not 
to pray. Police were stationed around 
the building to prevent any one from 
entering. 

The attempt of the Black Hun- 
dreds of Kieff to make a new Beilis 
case seems to have been frustrated. 
They charged that a Christian boy 
had been murdered for ritualistic 
purposes, but the body of the sup- 
posed victim was exhumed and as- 
certained to be Jewish, while the 
Christian boy is still alive. 


For some time it 
has looked as tho 
a third Balkan war 
was inevitable. The purchase of a 
Brazilian dreadnought by Turkey, 
the determination of Turkey to re- 
gain the islands of Chios and Myti- 
lene, the refusal of the Greeks of the 
Epirus to become incorporated in the 
new kingdom of Albania and the al- 
liance between Bulgaria and Turkey 
which would permit the Ottoman 
armies to cross Bulgarian territory 
and attack Salonika all combined to 
make the situation threatening. The 
Young Turks now in control of the 
Government are particularly eager 
for revenge against Greece for the 
capture of Salonika because there 
was formed the Committee on Union 
and Progress which engineered the 
revolution, and it is intolerable to 


Settlement of the 
Balkan Question 


them that the birthplace of constitu- 
tional Turkey should be lost. 

Now, however, the atmosphere is 
beginning to clear and the Balkan 
imbroglio is apparently on the way 
to settlement. The powers have ex- 
changed notes and have come to an 
agreement in regard to the condi- 
tions to be imposed upon the would- 
be belligerents. Premier Venezelos 
has pledged the Greek Government 
not to countenance any disorders on 
the part of the Epirotes in Albania 
and to allow the southern boundary 
of the new kingdom to stand as de- 
lineated by the International Boun- 
dary Commission. Three small isl- 
ands, Tenedos, Imbros and Castel- 
lorizzo, are to be given back to Tur- 
key as necessary for the protection 
of the Dardanelles. Chios, Mytilene 
and the other Aegean islands now 
occupied by the Greeks will be held 
by them, but the Greek Government 
is under obligation to protect the 
rights of the Mohammedan popula- 
tion and not to fortify the islands or 
use them for naval or military pur- 
poses. One of the reasons why the 
Turks are willing to relinquish their 
desire for a war upon Greece is 
doubtless the difficulty they have ex- 
perienced in getting a sufficient loan 
for the purpose even from France. 


, A deputation of 
The New King Ajpanians headed 

of Albania by Essad Pasha 
brought to Neuwied, Germany, a 
casket containing earth, sand and 
water from Albania and, laying it at 
the feet of Prince William of Wied, 
hailed him as King of Albania. The 
intent of the powers was to start 
him off as Prince like the other Bal- 


kan rulers, but the Albanians 
want their ruler to stand on titular 
equality with the Kings of Bulgaria, 
Servia, Greece, Rumania and Mon- 
tenegro. 

Prinée William was drest in the 
uniform of a Prussian major and by 
his side stood the Princess in royal 
robes and wearing a diadem. This 
assumption of feminine equality 
shocked the Mohammedan members 
of the delegation, but they should re- 
member if it had not been for her 
they would not have got their King. 
It is whispered about that it was 
her ambition rather than his which 
led to his acceptance, doubtless be- 
cause he appreciated better the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the new posi- 
tion. He has been scurrying about 
Europe from one capital to another 
to see if he could get the support of 
the powers and borrow’ enough 
money to set up housekeeping on. 

In 1878 when Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg was offered the crown of 
Bulgaria, Bismarck said to him, 
“Take it, the experience will be an 
interesting episode to remember in 
later life.” After eight years the 
Prince had to flee for his life. 

Prince William, of Wied, is said to 
have received the opposite advice 
from Kaiser Wilhelm, who urged 
him to withdraw from his “Albanian 
adventure,” which nevertheless he 
declined to do. Durazzo on the coast 
has been chosen as the capital in 
preference to the cities of the in- 
terior, like Elbassan and Skutari, 
which have a better historic claim to 
that honor, partly no doubt because 
the new King is likely to need the 
protection of the powers against his 
reople. 
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DEDICATING A TROLLEY LINE WITH THE BLOOD OF LAMBS 


The first electric street railway was recently opened in Constantinople with reverent sacrifices. 
Two young lambs were placed across the tracks and killed there after suitable invocations, the 


rails being smeared with their warm blood. The 


line runs from the Pont de Karakeny to Sirkedji 














Americans who are aceustomed to 
regard the British social structure as 
stable and the British temperament 
as stolid find it hard to understand 
the present turbulence, the sporadic 
rise of various insurgent movements 
and the growing tendency to resort 
to more violent methods than the con- 
wentional political machinery. To ex- 
plain the significance of these move- 
ments and their relation to one an- 
other it would be hard to find a 
more competent inter- 





BY GEORGE LANSBURY 


Others, whose names will never be 
known, have died of the torments 
endured in His Majesty’s prisons; 
others are still enduring the agony 
of ill health brought on by their suf- 
ferings for the cause they love. The 
cold-blooded Englishman at first 
only laughed at the actions of these 
women, but he is now realizing that 
the whole movement is one which co- 
ercion cannot and will not kill, and 
altho it is the fashion in the news- 





REBEL MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND 


en’s agitation has created the pres- 
ent spirit of “holy discontent and re- 
volt” which is abroad in England, 
but all who know the movement will 
agree that the splendid and heroic 
work of the women has stimulated 
the workers in such a manner as to 
compel them to close up their ranks 
and make a determined effort to 
bring more light and comfort into 
their lives. 

In April, 1912, a small daily news- 
paper called the Daily 





preter than Mr. Lans- 
bury, until recently a 
member of Parliament, 
and who has been lectur- 
ing in this country. 
Mr. Lansbury has been in 
active political life for 
thirty years, devoting 
himself chiefly to the re- 
form of the poor law and 
the problem of unemploy- 
ment. He established the 
first labor colonies for 
the unemployed. He is a 
member of the Church 
Socialist League and the 
Independent Labor Party. 
His visit to the United 
States attracted much 
interest because he is a 
forcible speaker and rep- 
resents a type of radical 
rare in this country, since 
he is a member of the 
Church of England, a tee- 
totaler and a non-smoker. 
THE EDITOR. 


LL students of in- 
dustrial and social 
questions, either 


in Europe or America, 
are interested in the con- 
dition of affairs prevail- 
ing at this moment in 
England. The country 
from one end to the other 











Herald was started in 
London, with a £300 
capital, to voice the 
women’s movement, to 
give expression to the la- 
bor movement and to bind 
together men and women 
of all classes in one su- 
preme effort to establish 
“justice and _ brother- 
hood.” Out of this paper’s 
struggles to exist has 
grown up the “Daily Her- 
ald League.” It has no 
rules, no constitution, no 
executive, and therefore 
nothing to quarrel about. 
There are three or four 
hundred branches, each 
managing its own busi- 
ness; membership in- 
volves paying a regular 
sum of threepence a week 
toward the maintenance 
of the paper, and a sum 
of over £300 a week is 
raised in this fashion. It 
is this league, together 
with the daily paper, 
which is responsible for 
the outward and visible 
expression of the new 
spirit in English social 
and political life; it does 
not call itself religious, 
but it is most profoundly 
religious, for it puts forth 








is seething with discon- 
tent and the spirit of re- 
volt against existing in- 
stitutions is widespread thruout all 
classes. The fight for the suffrage 
and women’s emancipation has called 
forth the very highest spirit of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice. In modern 
times no movement, political, social 
or industrial, has had behind it so 
strong and devoted a body of adher- 
ents drawn from every class of so- 
ciety, as has the suffrage movement. 
Women of the aristocracy have gone 
to prison, endured the torture of the 
hunger strike and forcible feeding, 
in company with professional and 
working class women. Emily David- 
son gave her life, crying aloud, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 
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LANSBURY, RADICAL, CHURCHMAN AND OPTIMIST 


papers still to sneer, even the more 
conservative are bound to admit that 
the whole agitation is being carried 
on with a spirit which can only be 
understood by those who realize that 
what is called religion, in its broad- 
est and best sense, is the power 
which impels Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her friends to go to prison and risk 
death itself for their cause. 

Great tho the women’s movement 
in England is and powerful as it has 
been in awakening women, it has, if 
possible, been more powerful in 
rousing enthusiasm and agitation 
among the whole working class. 
No one would claim that the wom- 


as its appeal that no life 
is worth living which in- 
volves the suffering of 
others. It also proclaims Mazzini’s 
great teaching, “No rights without 
duties”; it day by day calls upon its 
members to 

ge the cause that needs assistance, 
Fight the wrong that needs resistance, 
And live for the future in the distance 

And the good we all may do. 

It rules out no one, syndicalist or 
socialist, suffragist or single taxer, 
in fact it is what would be known 
in America as an organization 
made up of every kind of radical, 
both men and women. In fact, 
women have been among the more 
active of its members, with a con- 
spicuous place in its demonstrations. 
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This league, which has among its 
members rich and middle class, men 
and women, skilled and unskilled 
workers, professional men and wom- 
en of all kinds, takes the lead in every 
strike or lockout, on behalf of the 
workers. If it is a small group of 
girls fighting for better wages, there 
the league will be found raising 
money, holding meetings and in every 
way helping forward the fight. If, as 
in the case of the downtrodden men 
and women of the black country, 
Staffordshire iron workers, strug- 
gling for an increase of their miser- 
able wages, then it is the league 
comes forward, raises funds, and in 
every kind of way helps them to or- 
ganize, but its greatest piece of 
work has been in regard to the great 
Dublin strike or lockout. The old- 
fashioned leaders of the trade 
unions in England did not under- 
stand—could not realize the true 
import of Larkin’s movement in Ire- 
land; the doctrine, “An injury to one 
is an injury to all,” was quite novel 
and new, but the rank and file like 
the “common people of old” heard 
the message gladly, and when Jim 
Larkin crost from Dublin to raise 
the “fiery cross” it was the Daily 
Herald which in very deed acted as 
herald for his campaign. Great mass 
meetings were organized from 
“John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End”; 
money poured into the Herald office 
like water for the agitation. When 
the great mass meetings were held 
in Albert Hall it was the Her- 
ald and its friends which paid up 
the £250 for expenses; the same was 
true everywhere else and so great 
was the interest aroused, so great 
was the fighting spirit created, that 
at one time there were applications 
for over seven hundred and fifty 
meetings to be held. 


“THINGS CAN NEVER GO BACK” 


What the future of this move- 
ment will be no one can tell. 
One thing is certain: things can 
never go back. An object lesson has 
been given to show how people of 
differing views and belonging to va- 


rious classes can work together, and. 


the spirit which now animates so 
many people cannot die, for it is only 
the natural expression of the law 
that we should live with and for one 
another. The rich men and women 
who pour out their money for the 
suffrage agitation, the same set ‘of 
people who pour out money on behalf 
of the labor movement, have behind 
them the spirit which makes them 
hate their own position and their own 
riches bought and received at the 
cost of the lives and necessities of the 
workers; the poor, struggling men 
and women with no outlook on life 





but drab, sordid poverty are finding 
inspiration and hope in the fact that 
stretched out to them are the hearts 
and hands of comrades who want to 
stand with them on terms of equality 
and brotherhood in one great effort 
to destroy the causes which bring 
poverty and all that poverty means 
into the world. In this mixture of 
classes, this bringing together of 
men and women, is the greatest hope 
for our country, for together we 
shall conquer the future and together 
we shall build the new codperative 
state. 


THE YOUNG RADICALS 


There is another aspect of the 
rebel movement which deserves 
attention. It is true we have welded 
some men and women of all classes 
into one, and that people of every 
creed work together for a common 
end, but even better still is the man- 
ner in which we have inspired the 
young men and women. At all the 
demonstrations, at all the great gath- 
erings, social and otherwise, the 
greatest number are always young 
people, just entering on life, and 
who, full of zeal, full of determina- 
tion to fight for a new social order, 
give a vigor and a vim to the agita- 
tions as nothing else can do. In the 
main these young people are full of 
the spirit of social service; the key- 
note of their lives is “solidarity.” 
They have the kind of faith which 
“hitches their wagon to a star,” the 
“star” being life and life more abun- 
dantly for every one of the children 
of men. They ask no favor, no priv- 
ilege, no right for themselves which 
they are not willing shall be shared 
with others. They believe that what 
this drab old world with all its ugli- 
ness, sordidness and poverty, its cul- 
ture, refinement and wealth, needs is 


that each one of us should want to’ 


serve the common good; they realize 
that mankind in its great struggle 
for gold has lost its soul, and young 
as they are, it is their conscious ef- 
fort to realize in their own day the 
truth that “man does not live by 
bread alone,” and they endeavor 
to raise every day in all places the 
spirit of revolt. They have no cast- 
iron method by which they can ac- 
complish their end, but they are con- 
scious of the fact that a condition of 
life imposed on people from above is 
a bad and degrading thing. Their slo- 
gan cry to the workers is “Believe in 
yourselves and be saved,” accepting 
help from every class, acknowledging 
with gratitude any assistance which 
is given; but all the time holding 
fast the truth that the common people 
must themselves save themselves. 
Together all these people are 
making history and the old, old 








British people with all its traditions 
of aristocracy and class ascendancy 
is waking to a new and a better life. 
All sorts and conditions of people are 
finding satisfaction in life by giving 
themselves to the service of mankind. 
The churches and organized religion 
to a large extent have lost their hold 
over the people. The husks of a dead 
faith still are scattered Sunday by 
Sunday, but the real life of religion, 
the real spirit of the “lowly Galilean” 
is to be found in the lives of the men 
and women who, day by day, give 
themselves to the service of their 
fellows. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE REBELS 


The intellectuals will criticize 
this movement, will want a pro- 
gram, and will want leaders, 


but it is quite certain that with- 
out any of these entangled ar- 
rangements the people of England 
gathered from all classes will go 
forward inspired by a faith in 
human nature which nothing can 
disturb, confident that the ultimate 
triumph of the cause of the people is 
assured. They will seek converts as 
did Garibaldi in Rome during the 
struggle for Italian independence. He 
called for volunteers and in doing so 
said: “I have nothing to offer you;. 
no money, no clothes; those who 
come to me will endure hardship and 
suffering, toil and hunger.” The re- 
sponse to this appeal was the thou- 
sand “red shirts” who led the fight 
for Italian liberty. They went to the 
struggle inspired and cheered by the 
thought that they were fighting for 
the country they loved; their war cry 
was “God and the People”; and we 
all know how they overcame moun- 
tains of difficulty and won the vic- 
tory they sought. 

Here and now in England there is 
a gathering together of men and 
women full of the same spirit. They 
are enduring hardship, poverty and 
often persecution, but the ideal to. 
them is real and be their numbers 
few or many they will carry forward: 
the flag of human brotherhood and. 
solidarity to an ultimate triumph. 
Hatred of wrong, hatred of condi- 
tions, hatred of causes will be part 
of their warfare, but love of each 
other, care for one another, the real- 
ization that each man and woman, 
each human being, is of worth, and 
tha. both rich and poor are only just 
members of one human family—all 
this will be part, and a big part, in 
the struggle upward. For me it is the 
most inspiring agitation, the most 
glorious effort, our country has seen 
during all the years I have lived and 
taken part in the movements of men 
and women in my native land. 

London 









S I past thru the park this 
Ammaite the soft snow 

slipped out from beneath my 
rubbers with that _ indescribable 
squirt and squashy feeling so char- 
acteristic of March. No January 
thaw this, to be ended summarily by 
a frigid blast from the northwest, 
but Jack Frost’s 
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wood with ax and adz; which I will 
place at the roots of the trees, leveled 
with sticks and logs. Of course some 
of the sap will escape and I will 
spill more in gathering, but what 
of it? I do not know that I shall 
even use a horse to gather the sap, 
but if I do the nag must be old and 

gray and be hitched 





Waterloo. Then 1 /[ 
heard a woodpecker 
beating the long roll 
on a dead limb some 
yards away, while 
near at hand a nut- 
hatch, head where 
his tail should have 
been as usual, called 


‘Quank! Quank! 
Hank! Hank!” 
Something _ stirred 


within me. The soft 
air, squashy snow, 
and winter birds un- 
duly active spoke to 
me of something: 
what was it? I 
looked away thru the 
purple-brown tree 
trunks, carefully 
kept and tended, and 
seemed to see a vir- 








to a “go-devil” or 
“travois,” you re- 
member it, do you 
not, made from a 
properly bent tree 
crotch? More than 
one happy day have 
I spent with my 
father or elder 
brother looking for 
such a crotch. Per- 
haps I shall not use 
a pan for boiling, a 
great black caldron 
more nearly meeting 
the desires of my 
dreams. You_ see 
when I make sugar, 
my plant will be a 
primitive affair, for 
I am weary of mod- 
ern improvements 
and conveniences. 








gin maple wood shel- 
tering a rustic wea- 
ther-beaten shanty, about which fra- 
grant white steam circled and eddied 
lovingly. That was the memory that 
bothered me. 

I am sorry for the boy who never 
“gathered sap,” sorry for the man 
who has no memory of a “sugar- 
bush.” Each recurrent spring I find 
myself thinking more often and more 
affectionately of ‘“sugar-making,” 
sugar-making even tho the boiling is 
stopped before the “sugar point” is 
reached, and golden brown maple 
syrup is the result. Often I say to my 
wife, “Do you know what I will do 
when I get rich?” She knows just 
what I will say, yet always replies 
with great interest, “No, what?” 
“Buy a sugar-bush,” I exclaim tri- 
umphantly. 

I think, I think my sugar plant 
will not in the least resemble the 
modern sugar making outfit with 
brick arches, patent evaporating 
pans, glittering tin buckets and 
metal “spiles.” No, I shall make the 
“spiles’—you know what I mean, 
those tubes we drove into the holes 
father bored in the trees, thru which 
the sap runs. I shall make them of 
sumac as I used to do, punching the 
pith out with a rounded stick. 
Neither will I use tin buckets, but 
shall hollow out troughs from soft 
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“SAP RUNS TODAY” 


Along toward the 
last of February or 
the first of March, as the signs in- 
dicated an early or late break-up, we 
began to prepare for the sugar-mak- 
ing. The snow grew soft and softer, 
then the sap began to start from the 
ends of the maple cord-wood sticks— 
still we waited. Perhaps the wind 
blew steadily from the south for 
three days, soft and insistent; in the 
woods a gentle whisper was heard, 


WHEN THE SAP RUNS IN THE MAPLES 


the swan-song of the melting snow. 
Then came the tapping. Thru knee- 
deep snow, heavy and reeking with 
water, we followed father, driving 
home the spiles into the holes he 
bored in the shaggy maple boles, 
waiting and watching eagerly for the 
drip, drip of the starting sap. Not 
always did the sap respond imme- 
diately, to our great disappointment, 
then father would say, “You will 
have to wait, son, till the weather 
warms a leetle.” The last tree tapped, 
then came the hanging of the great 
kettles, for in those days we did not 
use pans, bless you, no. And the 
wood-chopping. Remember how hard 
it was to split wood back of the 
house? Of course you do, but out 
there at the sugar camp it was a dif- 
ferent matter, and you made the 
chips fly wonderfully; yet at times 
you could but stop, impelled by the 
hazy, misty, purple-gray trunks all 
about you, and gaze and gaze, drink- 
ing in great breaths and growing big 
inside. 

The boiling. Father tended the 
kettle, tho sometimes we helped. Our 
task, however, was to gather in sap, 
sometimes aided by old Molly, who 
dragged a go-devil to which a cask 
was bound, and Molly soon knew the 
trails so well that she needed no 
guiding, tho of course we shouted 
“Haw” and “Gee” at the top of our 
voices. There always were a few 
lone trees, standing out by them- 
selves or down in a deep ravine 
where Molly could not go, those we 
visited, wearing a wooden yoke upon 
our shoulders, carrying two pails at 
once. Oh, but it was hard work, woe- 
fully hard work, but fun just the 
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THE SUGAR CAMP 


“Out there you made the chips fly wonderfully; yet at times you could but stop, impelled by the 
purple-gray trunks all about you, and gaze and gaze” 
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same. At night we climbed to our 
bed in the garret, every muscle cry- 
ing out in protest, only to awake 
stiff and sore the next morning, but 
ready for the work and fun of the 
day. “Made thirty gallons yester- 
day” father would say, “and we'll do 
even better today.” But we were not 
so much interested in the amount of 
molasses-made, as we were in the fun 
of making. We lived by the day. 

So the moments crowded into the 
hours, and the hours hurried into the 
days; they were long hours and long 
days, yet short, too short. As the 
days lengthened, they grew warmer 
and warmer. Came a time when 
there was little or no frost at night, 
and the snow sang its swan-song 
night and day. The creek burst its 
icy fetters and went shouting and 
roaring to the river, a torrent to be 
respected and not a barefoot boy’s 
playground. What fun it was to stand 
on the first bits of woodland soil that 
appeared—you were glad to see them 
even tho they marked the end of the 
maple harvest. 

Probably before the last drift had 
disappeared from the north ravine, 
the wind switched into the northwest 
and blew great guns, driving raveled 
remnants of clouds across the sky, 
more and more of them until the 
blue was shut out, and the great 
maples shivered and: moaned in 
terror, at least so it seemed to you. 
You knew what it meant: Jack Frost 
was going to battle once again for 
the mastery of the earth. Ah, what a 
storm it was! For three days it last- 
ed, and when the sky cleared there 
were great drifts between the house 
and barn which had to be shoveled 
out, then a road broken thru the 
woods to the sugar house. While the 
storm raged and raved you wondered 
sadly if all the spring birds were 





frozen to death, 
but to your as- 
tonishment the 
meadow larks. 
were calling 
“Spring o’ the 
year” as loudly 
and courageous- 
ly as when the 
fields were bare 
and greening. 
There was one 
good thing 
about the belat- 
ed snow storm, 
it made jack- 
wax possible. 
The _ molasses 
was boiled down 














until it candied, 
then poured up- 
on a can filled 
with cold snow, 
after which—what boy that was 
cannot finish the sentence! Jack- 
wax, quintessence of sweetmeats and 
confections! Not only did it taste 
delicious, but it hurt one’s jaws de- 
liciously. Remember? And what fun 
it was to feed it to Rover! Once his 
jaws were stuck, he would whine and 
swear he would never touch it again, 
tho just as soon as he had succeeded 
in swallowing the bothersome lump, 
he would come back with wagging 
tail and beg for more. You remember 
how you preached to him, told him 
just what the sticky stuff would do 
for him if you gave him more? Of 
course you refused his request? Of 
course you did, for you were a boy. 
Then there were jack-wax parties, 
sometimes out in the woods, but 
more often in the large farmhouse 
kitchen; tho when the crowd of boys 
and girls gathered, mother always 
locked the parlor door, the farm- 
house holy of holies. I wonder why? 








—— 
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MAKING THE ROUNDS WITH THE CASKS 


“Molly soon knew the trails so well that she needed no driving. There were always a few lone 
trees where Molly could not go; those we visited, wearing a wooden yoke” 
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THE BOILING IN A GREAT KETTLE 


“Perhaps I shall not use a pan for boiling, a great black caldron more 
nearly meeting the desires of my dreams” 


Jack Frost’s victory was of short 
duration. Again the south wind had 
the snow on the run. Then the brown 
earth appeared and soon arbutus and 
star-like hepaticas began to show on 
exposed hillsides. “Run is about 
over,” announced father, “tho we 
can still make vinegar.” Then one 
night you heard it—it came from the 
marsh back of the barn, “kronk-k-k, 
kronk-k-k-k-k!” the guttural note of 
the first frog, singing the death knell 
of the sugar season. Father said, 
when you told him, “Season is over, 
for my father used to say, ‘three 
runs of sap after frogs come.’” The 
troughs were piled, the great kettles 
turned bottom up, and then began the 
sterner and less romantic work of 
the boy upon a farm. 

Did all this happen yesterday or 
the day before? I wonder? I have 
been living my youth over again in 
these first soft spring days. If I 
knew where there was a sugar-bush 
I should surely visit it. If I could 
only find one with old fashioned 
wooden troughs and sumac spiles, I 
am sure the sap would taste just as 
it did when I was a boy. I’d like to 
get down on my knees, right in the 
soft snow, and suck sap thru a straw, 
wouldn’t you? Come, be honest. Of 
course we enjoy the steam heat and 
electric lights, but we would be will- 
ing to go back to the old base burner 
and kerosene lamp if we could have 
things taste and seem as they did 
then. Oh, I am not quarreling 
with life, not at all; I have my part 
to play in the great game. Only I’d 
like to be a boy just during sugar- 
making time. Well, I can’t and you 
can’t, but when I own that “bush,” 
such a bush as we used to know, you 
shall come and help me make sugar 
and jack-wax, and say, we will feed 
Rover just as we used to do. 

Durand, Wisconsin 








A Number of Things 






An Occasional Page by Edwin E. Slosson 


- VERYTHING has two han- 
Ke take heed that you pick 
it up by the right one,” says 
Epictetus. A wise warning, for 
man in his haste is prone to seize 
hold of the wrong. The history 
of science proves this. The ancients 
saw smoke rise and they said “It 
has levity.”” We now know that there 
is no such thing as levity and that 
on the contrary smoke has gravity, 
only it has not quite so much of it 
as cold air and so it gets shoved up 
out of the way. When the water rose 
under the pump valve or the mercury 
stood high in the barometer tube it 
was explained by saying that the 
vacuum pulled it up. How that which 
is nothing could pull fifteen pounds 
to.the square inch without getting 
tired also required explanation, but 
did not get it. Two kinds of elec- 
tricity were discovered. “We will call 
one positive and the other negative” 
said the scientists to themselves, “for 
it may turn out that there is only 
one electricity after all and the other 
thing is the lack of it.” But which 
was which? They had an even chance 
at guessing the right one and like a 
student on examination they shut 
their eyes and grabbed at a handle. 
Also, like, most generally, the stu- 
dent on examination, they missed 
their guess. Nowadays we know 
negative electricity well. We can 
catch its corpuscles and count them 
one by one; we can wheel them 
around a magnet like circus horses 
around a ringmaster. But nobody can 
discover positive electricity and we 
begin to suspect that it is a sort of an 
ethereal Mrs. Harris. 

“Why are some things hot and 
some things cold?” asked the com- 
mon people of the natural philoso- 
phers. And the natural philosophers 
got off in a quiet corner by them- 
selves and thought about it a while 
and then they came back and told the 
people, “It is because there is caloric 
in the first case and frigoric in the 
second.” And the people went away 
satisfied that the matter had been 
explained, as they always do when 
one talks Greek to them. If they had 
been told “There is such a thing as 
heat—it’s a sort of molecular shiver 
—but cold does not exist,” they would 
not have accepted it, for they be- 
lieved in the existence of cold even 
more firmly than in the existence of 
heat. Tribes of savages have been 
discovered of such low moral intel- 
ligence as to have little or no trace 
of a belief in the existence of a God, 
but they never failed to believe in a 
devil. What says even our most op- 
timistic of poets, Robert Browning: 
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“There may be heaven; there must 
be hell.” 

The weather being what it is this 
month any of us may be pardoned for 
falling into this antiquated super- 
stition of believing in the existence 
of cold. The very language we use 
drags us back into the Dark Ages. 
We speak of wearing clothes, of build- 
ing houses “to keep out the cold.” 
What nonsense! Nothing can keep 
out the cold because the cold is noth- 
ing. It is as impossible as killing a 
ghost. We can make walls so strong 
that they will keep out burglars and 
wolves, so tight that they will keep 
out snakes, mice and cockroaches, 
also microbes, but the cold being in- 
finitely less than a microbe cannot be 
kept out. Even a Pasteur filter will 
not screen out a nonentity. A de- 
serted house is as cold as all outdoors. 
No amount of clothing will keep a 
corpse warm. Wrapping a block of 
ice in burlap does not heat it up. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. 

It is not a matter of indifference 
which handle is chosen. When we try 
to explain something by nothing we 
always get into trouble. Debit and 
credit are alike to the bookkeeper. 
Debt is as genuine a thing to him as 
wealth. But that is because he deals 
with figures instead of realities. 
Minus money is a meaningless term 
unless there are assets, actual or po- 
tential. We cannot have a real debt 
unless we have real money. It is only 
by earning money that a man can 
get real debts and it is only by earn- 
ing more money that he can get rid 
of them. There is no other way of 
getting rid of debts, either real or 
imaginary. 

It is, then, when we come to the 
practical application of an idea that 
we find out whether we have hold of 
the right handle. Doubtless a com- 
plete and consistent theory of  ther- 
modynamics could be worked out on 
the theory that frigoric is the real 
thing and heat merely the absence 
of it. But that would be misleading 
to us. Defensive measures are in 
themselves absolutely futile in our 
fight agains the hereditary foe of the 
human race, Jack Frost. To be sure 
in the absence of heat Jack Frost 
would be non-existent. But then so 
would we. We can only fight him with 
fire. Fortifications are of value only 
while the garrison is active. Brick 
and cloth may serve in a measure to 
keep the heat in. But we cannot stop 
the leakage altogether, so we must 
heat and evermore heat from within. 
In this struggle for existence we 
have only ourselves to rely upon, our- 
selves and that central source from 


which comes all the heat that keeps 
our vital spark alive, the sun. 





Maurice Maeterlinck, who received 
a parchment blessing from the Pope 
for saving the Abbaye de St. Wan- 
drille from the desecration of being 
converted into a chemical factory, 
has now fallen under the ban of 
Rome because his study of death 
treats of subjects within the exclu- 
sive province of the Church. All his 
books and plays, including the Blue 
Bird, have been placed upon the Jn- 
dex Expurgatorius. A Paris journal, 
which telegraphed M. Maeterlinck 
at his “Villa of the Bees” on the Ri- 
viera to find out what he thought 
about it, received the following re- 
ply: 

What is the use of giving importance 
by discussion to something that has 
none? If my condemnation had come 
from Lhasa or Timbuktu would I think 
it worth while to complain or talk 
about it? It comes from Rome; not so 
far away perhaps, but far enough all 
the same. 

Yours cordially, 
MAETERLINCK. 





The only valid defense against 
parental admonition is an appeal to 
heredity. 

The reason why monkeys seem so 
absurd to us is because we are so 
like them. 





He who conquers himself is in a 
fair way toward conquering the 
world, but he who conquers himself 
finds the world not worth conquering. 

There has been some curiosity as 
to who will pay for the new dread- 
nought which Turkey has bought to 
make her attack upon Greece. Now 
the secret has come out. This mighty 
engine of war will be paid for by 
those who go from the City of Peace 
to the birthplace of the Prince of 
Peace. The money which was loaned 
to the Turkish Government for the 
purchase of the “Sultan Osman” 
(née “Rio de Janeiro”) was ad- 
vanced by a French bank which in 
return gets a concession for a street 
car line from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem. 





It is a disheartening thought, when 
we think of it, that even in this 
twentieth century A. D. half of the 
people in the world are below the 
average, morally, mentally and phy- 
sically. What is worse we cannot con- 
ceive of any force in the future pow- 
erful enough to change humanity in 
this respect. 
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THE KIND OF BOOKS WE READ 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


N the annual report for 1913 of 
[: Librarian of the Enoch Pratt 

Free Library of Baltimore is an 
interesting table showing the aver- 
age circulation of the volumes in the 
library arranged according to classes 
of literature. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CIRCULATION OF EACH 


VOLUME 
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As was to be expected, the circula- 
tion of prose fiction is more rapid 
than of any other class of literature. 
Of a total circulation from the cen- 
tral library of about 260,000 volumes, 
over 137,000 were of prose fiction. 
Slightly more than half of the circu- 
lation of the central library is there- 
fore of this class. Altho the average 
circulation of juveniles was nearly as 
great as that of prose fiction, the 
total number of volumes withdrawn 
from the central library amounted to 
only about 40,000. The smaller num- 
ber of volumes of this class of litera- 
ture on the shelves accounts for the 
high average circulation. The total 
number of volumes of biography in 
the central library is just about half 
that of prose fiction, and yet the to- 
tal circulation of biographical works 
was only 1/30 that of prose fiction. 
The library possesses about 11,000 
volumes in foreign languages, while 
the total circulation of these volumes 
was considerably under 3000. It is 
surprizing that the circulation of 
books of voyages and travels should 
be so small. The total circulation of 
prose fiction was over 100 times as 
great as that of travel. The high rank 
of philosophy in the chart is note- 
worthy, and the low place of biog- 
raphy will not encourage those who 
are always advising the youth of the 
land to read the inspiring lives of 
great men. But the philosophers have 
been to some extent—like James— 
writing “like a novelist”; while the 
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THE RELATIVE CIRCULATION OF BOOKS 
AT A BALTIMORE LIBRARY 


authors who can portray distin- 
guished folk in an interesting fashion 
are as likely as not to put their ma- 
terial into the form of a historical 
novel, which doesn’t get counted un- 
der biography. 

The total number of volumes in 
the public library of Baltimore is 
about 300,000, while the total circu- 
lation of these volumes last year 
was a little over 600,000. Thus the 
volumes in the library were with- 
drawn, on an average, twice during 
the year. 


CHILDREN AND PARENTAL 
ALCOHOLISM 


N an earlier research on the ef- 
[= upon the offspring of the in- 

toxication of either one or both 
parents Dr. Stockard of the Cornell 
Medical College found, when guinea 
pigs were used in the experiment, 
that the deathrate of the young be- 
fore and soon after birth was very 
high. For example, nearly half even 
of those that come to full term either 
die at birth or fail to come to maturi- 
ty. Many of the survivors are under- 
sized and nervous, sometimes have 
epileptic-like seizures and sometimes 
are deformed. 

Dr. Stockard has now continued his 
breeding experiments a generation 
further. These guinea pigs of alco- 
holic parentage have not themselves 


* been subjected to the effect of alcohol 


since their birth, but they have been 
used in three sets of observation. 
First they were mated with normal, 
untreated individuals, second with 
alcoholized individuals and third with 
one another. The offspring of the first 
combination seemed to be practically 
normal. The second combination pro- 
duced a large proportion of stillborn 
and deformed young. The third gave 
a high deathrate with much nervous 
troubles and deformities. This ex- 
periment throws much light on the 
effect of alcohol on the human race, 
especially on those peoples, which, 
like the guinea pig, have not yet 
gained resistance to this poison by 
the weeding out of the less resistent 
strains in consequence of a heavy 
death rate for some generations. 

Dr. Stockard clearly points out 
that his experiments do not prove 
that acquired characters are inherit- 
ed for “the poison injures the cells 
and tissues of the body, the germ 
cells ‘as well as other cells, and the 
offspring derived from the weakened 
or affected germ-cells have all of the 
cells of their bodies defective, both 
soma (body) and germ since each of 
the cells is a descendant of the in- 
jured germ cell combination. In this 
manner the defects or degenerate 
conditions are transmitted or passed 
to subsequent generations.” Ps 


TO PHOTOGRAPH YOURSELF 


“-“TAND in front of your own 
camera, press the button and 
take your own picture. This is 

the feat made possible by an in- 
genious device recently invented. It 
consists of a pneumatic shutter re- 

















THE DEVICE FOR SELF-PHOTOGRAPHY 


A pneumatic release is operated by an ordinary 
pocket flashlight battery 


lease operated by electricity. A small 
air compressor which connects with 
a rubber tube is hung on the camera 
or the tripod; the camera is set and 
focussed upon a certain spot, and 
the operator and subject stands at 
this point, holding in his hand a tiny 
battery such as is used for a pocket 
flash light. A length of fine insulated 
wire, connecting this with the air 
compressor, may be so arranged that 
the picture will not reveal its pres- 
ence, and a simple pressure of the 
finger opens the shutter. 

The device is the invention of 
Karl Thaalhammer, a young Aus- 
trian mechanical genius who lives in 
Los Angeles, California, and was de- 
signed for the use of amateurs who 
wish to be included in a group and 
also for solitary travelers who wish 
to take their own photographs 
in the places they visit. It is also of 
value to nature students, as the pho- 
tography of game is made easy by 
the new apparatus. For this purpose 
the camera is focussed upon some 
point frequented by animals—a 
drinking place, for instance—and 
the operator conceals himself at 
some distance, using a long piece of 
wire to open the shutter. Of course, 
while concealed, he must be able to 
see the spot upon which the camera 
is focussed, and when an animal is 
in the proper place it can be photo- 
graphed with ease. Very beautiful 
nature studies of wild animals and 
birds can be obtained in this way. 
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THE OLD INDIAN TRAVOIS STILL USED FOR TRANSPORTATION IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
The Blackfeet Indians, who boast that they have never attacked the white man, held the Glacier Park country against the Sioux 
and other hostile tribes as far back as records go. The region is rich in game and the Blackfeet were a favored tribe. They have 
a reservation adjoining the Park 


Copyright by Kiser Photograph Co., Portland 


ICEBERG LAKE AND THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Glacier National Park, in the northwestern corner of Montana, is not only crost by the two main ranges of the Continental Divide, 
but from Blackfoot Mountain run rivers which flow to the Gulf, to Hudson’s Bay, and to the Pacific. The Divide rises abruptly, 
being within twenty miles here of the prairie on either side. There are no foothills. These rocks are gorgeously colored 





Copyright by Kiser Photogravh Co., Portle 
WILD FLOWERS AND RAGGED PEAKS IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
This is said to be the most beautiful part of the American Rockies, and no such mountain climbing is to be had elsewhere in the 
United States except in the Coast Range and Alaska. There are 250 lakes and sixty glaciers within the nine hundred thousand 
acres which were set apart as a national park in 1910. This picture shows Indian basket grass growing in a natural park in Red 
ass 



















































































































THE STREETS OF THE CITY 


NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM THE VALLEY—FIFTH PAPER 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “THE RECORDING ANGEL,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND” 


STRANGER can never tell 
Ae truth, the whole truth and 

nothing but the truth about 
what he sees in a strange place where 
the manners, customs and conditions 
of the people differ widely from those 
with which he is familiar. For exam- 
ple, many persons with whom I have 
talked here complain that I “general- 
ize too much.” Whenever a New York 
man or woman makes that charge, 
what he or she means is that you 
have been guilty of the scandalous 
presumption of seeing beyond New 
York, of relating and comparing it 
to the whole country—or worse still, 
to that outside and incredible stand- 
ard—Nature. These people are limit- 
ed in their sense of things to Man- 
hattan Island, and the other islands 
around which they have subjugated 
and possest. I do not say it because 
I am from that larger and more en- 
lightened section of this country, the 
South, but because I do honestly be- 
lieve it to be the truth, that the aver- 
age person born here is the most pro- 
vincial human being, most illiterate 
of life, I ever saw. They seem to live 
and die under a kind of enchantment 
which renders it impossible for them 
to receive larger outside impressions 
of things. Let ,one of them come 
South, even, and he at once attempts 
to introduce New York ideals of com- 
merce, of amusement, and of living 
and thinking. This is because neither 
God nor Nature can enlarge his un- 
derstanding. He wants to make what- 
ever place he lives in as near like this 
place as possible. He lives and dies 
an apostle of New York. 


ESTERDAY a handsome elderly 
woman sat near me at a table in 
a fashionable restaurant. She was 
entertaining her companion with an 
account of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, which she visited three years 
ago! She was still talking about that, 
you understand; I’ll venture it has 
been the theme of her polite conver- 
sation during these entire three 
years. She received a kind of shock 
and cannot recover from it. She went 
into a community which does not give 
a hang for New York. And she can- 
not understand such stupidity. 
“They are so stupid,” she was say- 
ing, “those Charleston people.” 
“Yes,” answered her companion in- 
differently. One inferred that he had 
never been outraged by the sight of 
Ch ton, that he had never been 
further than Palm Beach or the Adi- 
rondacks from New York. 
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“They are so provincial, you see,” 
she went on, meaning that they could 
not see New York on the map, which 
is a fact about Charleston. 


“No enterprise, I suppose,” he in- 


terpreted. 

“Not any! They just exist. And 
they are all obsessed with a pride of 
ancestry. So ridiculous, you know!” 

It is a fact. that the people of 
Charleston, and of other communities 
in the South are inclined to feel the 
glory behind them too much, but as I 
listened to that woman giving her 
really happy experiences at the state- 
ly social functions where she seems 
to have received more attention than 
she deserved, I reflected that it is 
better to be proud of what our people 
have been than to be afraid of what 
our children may become—which is 
an anxiety that should greatly con- 
cern those who live in New York. 


ERTAINLY, this can be said for 
New York: it does not “general- 
ize.” It specifies—what it wants, goes 
after that and gets it. In this manner 
it has acquired much which belongs 
to the rest of the country in general. 
I may be wrong, but I have discov- 
ered only two evidences of broad- 
mindedness here; one interprets art, 
the other commerce. The former is 
decadent, and the latter is greedy. 
The business of New York is car- 
ried on everywhere, underground, be- 
neath rivers, all the way up to the 
top floors of the tallest buildings. 
And it extends sucking tentacles to 
every part of this country, to say 
nothing of other countries. There are 
cities in the South with over one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants where the 
very large proportion of the assets 
consists of New York “paper.” And 
it will remain “paper” so far as the 
South is concerned. It is much easier 
to get a dollar into New York than 
it is to take a dime out of it. You may 
think you have done so because you 
get away with the coin in your pock- 
et, but the next day you must spend: 
it for some necessity which is manu- 
factured by a New York capitalist. 


| been haye something to say 
later of amusements. But now, my 
purpose is to set down some impres- 
sions of the streets of New York. 
They are by all odds the most inter- 
esting and significant moving picture 
shows to be seen here. They repre- 
sent certain phases of the home life 
of the people, just as the fields do in 
the Valley at home upon sunny days 


when the husband and his wife and 
their children are at work in them. 
But they are at work, singing quaint 
old-fashioned hymns or moving si- 
lently up and down between rows of 
growing things like figures in a 
dreaming pastoral of the earth. Mil- 
let would have found much in our 
Valley worth portraying upon his 
canvases. I doubt if he could have 
found anything in New York. This is 
the native heath of artists like James 
Montgomery Flagg, who draws in 
awful black and white the skeleton 
bones of the spirit of man, stripped 
of all fairness, of every softening 
illusion of the flesh. 

These streets show all or nearly all 
the people of the city at one hour or 
another. They dramatize its emo- 
tions, its points of views, its sense of 
the values in life. Everything one 
knows or can imagine of existence— 
labor, leisure, crime, virtue—all ex- 
aggerated, rendered abnormally good 
or abnormally bad. Nothing is nat- 
ural, except the expression upon the 
faces of very young children. 


O a person who has lived in that 

section of the country where 
only English is spoken, and this with 
a local coloring and an accent ac- 
quired from the flowering, dreaming, 
lazy peace of the land, the foreign 
tongues one hears upon these streets 
sound like jargon, and dangerous jar- 
gon at that. For whatever speech it 
is, those who do the speaking always 
emphasize it with fierce gesturing. 
They pass you walking hurriedly as 
if they were on their way to a revolu- 
tion, altho of course they are only 
going to a tango restaurant, or to 
the show. They fling their hands over 
their heads, smack them together, 
look madly excited, beat each other 
upon the breast—and turn the cor- - 
ner just as you expect them to attack 
each other or the Government, and 
just as two more come by speaking 
still another language with the same 
dangerous emphasis. Apt as not their 
names are “Wejezynski” and “Slen- 
zynski,” and “Cainnini” and “Vin- 
cenzo.” It is no affair of mine, but I 
cannot help thinking that when a 
man with an awful sound to him like 
these becomes a citizen of this coun- 
try he should be given a good, sub- 
stantial American name like ‘Smith” 
or “Brown.” Most of them would ap- 
preciate the favor if one may judge 
by the way so many of them try to 
translate their names into our lan-’ 
guage. I do not believe any man would 
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bear the thorny, spear-sticking name 
of “Wejezynski” for three genera- 
tions in a plain, peaceful country like 
this if he could help it. Besides, this 
simmering down of their ancestral 
names might help these rioting, 
shooting, stabbing foreigners to for- 
get their unhappy pasts where they 
acquired vendetta habits. There is 
much in suggestion, the psychologists 
tell us. Mayor Mitchel might try it 
with the gangsters of New York. If 
there is not enough evidence or jus- 
tice here to get them properly elec- 
trocuted, he could give them plain, 
decent sounding Anglo-Saxon names 
when they get out after serving their 
little sentences for disorderly con- 
duct. 


HE thing which impresses a 
stranger here is that New York 
never hits the real nail on the head 
when it starts a reform. It cannot. 


_If it did, it would strike itself a thou- 


sand ringing blows every day. Re- 
cently a boy ten years old knocked 
his aged grandfather senseless and 
robbed him. When the police asked 
him why he did, he said he had seen 
something like it in a moving picture 
show. He is a real son of these 
streets, catches on to the prevailing 
indignation he hears discussed there 
and in the courts, and uses it to de- 
fend his viciousness. He knew that 
at the present moment they are after 
the “movies” here, knew that his ex- 
planation would appeal to the senti- 
mentality of the weak. As a matter 
of fact he was following the gang- 
sters and gunmen of his ward. They 
are probably his heroes. Their ex- 
ploits are chronicled in every issue 
of every paper in this town. No one 
thinks of stopping that—must have 
freedom of the press. And they can- 
not suppress the gunmen. These 
streets breed them as the jungles 
breed dangerous animals. 

Some moving picture shows which 
portray the horrors of the white 
slave traffic are especially offensive 
to the good people here. They do not 
stop the traffic, because it would be 
impossible to do so in a place where 
there are so many helpless, eager, 
homeless girls. Therefore, they 
censor the show. It is the logic, not 
of righteousness nor of intelligent 
comprehension of the situation, but 
of human weakness. The trouble with 
the white slave traffic films is this: 
the public is invited on purpose to 
see just that, nothing else. And be- 
cause these people never do want to 
see what they are really engaged in, 
they demand the removal of the of- 
fensive films. 

There are scenes in the same traffic 
nacted openly upon every street in 
‘his city. 


Yesterday I was standing upon 
the corner near a_ fashionable 
millinery shop. A young man ap- 
peared in the window, which was 
boxed off from the inside of the shop. 
During the next ten minutes he so- 
licited every girl who past, making 
gestures, smiling, ogling, inviting 
them. If a mad dog had appeared 
upon the avenue, there would have 
been a great hue and cry. Forty po- 
licemen would have rushed to the 
scene. But hundreds of people pass- 
ing must have seen this animal who 
was far more dangerous to. the com- 
munity, and not one showed the 
slightest resentment to him or of his 
obvious purpose. The women and 
girls went by with decently averted 
eyes until at last one young woman 
paused, and pretended to be consid- 
ering the hats displayed. She was 
really considering the young man’s 
proposition. 

I am no sort of an uplifter. One 
must have taken the third degree in 
egotism to be efficient in that busi- 
ness, but I know a plain duty in de- 
cency when I see it. I walked into 
the shop, sought the manager, a fat 
old doll-baby man who appeared to 
have been stuffed too tight with saw- 
dust. 

“Is this a millinery store?” I 
asked. 

“Of course, madam!” he replied, 
waving his short arms to include the 
magnificent display of furs and 
feathers. 

“Well, you have a strange adver- 
tisement in the window, and it is not 
an advertisement of millinery,” I 
said, putting it as mildly as I could. 

“What do you mean?” he demand- 
ed. 

“Go and see for yourself,” T an- 
swered. 

He skipped out upon the pavement, 
took one look and darted back. Im- 
mediately the young man disap- 
peared. The girl walked on, looking a 
little confused, a trifle disappointed, 
as if she had been interrupted in bar- 
gaining her useless soul for—well, 
for a hat with a band of skunk 
around the crown. 

This at least may be said, the mer- 
chant recognized that the slaver was 
not a profitable advertisement of his 
business. 


HERE are more beautiful wom- 

en to be seen upon these streets 
than I ever imagined in the world. I 
refer to those seen walking, say upon 
the Avenue and in the Plaza at tea 
time, not those passing in motors 
and limousines. These appear to be 
below the average, both in beauty 
and in the expressions of their coun- 
tenances, which tend to indifference, 
to a mere lack of expression. The 


others moving briskly along the pave- 
ments surpass them as much in pret- 
tiness and vitality as they surpass in 
the marvelous splendor of their 
clothes. It may be if my lady de- 
scended to the street and took the 
exercize she so much needs, she also 
would acquire the same _ bright 
charm. But she never could do it in 
those clothes. And she must wear 
them. She is the advertisement of 
her husband’s prosperity, and of a 
certain riding over distinction in the 
circle of society to which she belongs. 
It really is pathetic to observe how 
disgustedly she stares at the win- 
dows displaying every useless luxury 
the heart of vanity could crave. She 
has all those things, you understand, 
the latest hat from Paris, the latest 
gowns and furs. Inside the distracted 
merchant knows it, and he is racking 
his commercial brains to display 
something new, so expensive, so 
startling that it will attract her at- 
tention and cause her to descend and 
buy the thing, no matter what it is, 
not because she needs it, but because 
she has not got it already. 


HIS always impresses me here, 

thé useless, expensive things 
showed in the windows of the shops, 
and the useless, extravagant things I 
see women buying in them. I suppose 
there must be stores somewhere fur- 
ther down where the necessities of 
life are in evidence, and where the 
people buy them. But I once entered 
a very large and fashionable store 
here and asked the floor-walker to 
show me some ginghams. He looked 
as if I had struck him in the face. 
He had to exercize all his self-control 
to maintain his commercial breeding 
as he referred me to another person 
further down. This man was not sure, 
but he thought they kept ginghams 
in the basement. I went down and 
found that they kept very expensive 
china and cut glass in that depart- 
ment. I was advised to cross the 
street in a sort of sky tunnel which 
connected the store with itself on the 
other street. Some one over there 
might tell me if they had ginghams. 
I went backwards and forwards, up 
and down in that store for half an 
hour before I found a counter behind 
everything else, piled with ginghams. 
But there were no customers. I did 
not want any myself. I was living in 
New York at the time. I only wanted 
to discover for certain whether any- 
thing as durable as ginghams could 
be found there. 


HE nearest village to the Valley 
is “Possum Trot.” If you ask 
any one of the inhabitants why it is 
called “Possum Trot” he cannot tell 
you. It consists of three or four 
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stores, a postoffice, a barn and flour 
mill, and a blacksmith shop—no drug 
store. We are never sick enough for 
that. There is a school house upon 
the hill. Further is a church with the 
graves of three generations guarding 
it. There are no streets, just the road 
which comes from the Valley and 
branches here and there into other 
valleys. When the road turns, the 
town turns with it, so that it looks 
like the elbow of a long brown arm, 
the hand of which rests upon our 
Valley. The miller is also the justice 
of peace. He is a fat old man, always 
in his shirt sleeves, always covered 
with the fine dust of meal and flour. 
Sometimes he charges twenty-five 
cents for his legal services, some- 
times a little more. But I never heard 
of any one’s appealing from his judg- 
ments. I doubt if he could be “bribed” 


WHY WASHINGTON 


or even influenced. He knows, abso- 
lutely knows, what is right and 
wrong. He does not bother about the 
“law.” 

The stores display white goods, 
homespuns, calicoes, horse collars, 
shoes and other necessities in the 
windows. You could buy a hame- 
string or a single-tree in one of them 
in about three shakes of a sheep’s 
tail, but I defy anybody to do it at 
all in a Fifth avenue shop in New 
York. Such things are not kept. The 
people do not need them. 

Strangers are rarely seen in Pos- 
sum Trot. Its inhabitants are born 
and bred there, and there are not 
many, but enough—about two hun- 
dred, if you count the new-born ba- 
bies. 

Now and then you meet a neigh- 
bor. And often you meet a vigorous, 
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bustling middle-aged woman with 
her bonnet strings tied firmly under 
her chin. If you have the misfortune 
to be a stranger, she looks at you as 
if she were getting ready to wash 
behind your ears. You cannot mistake 
it, that cleaning-up, virtuous expres- 
sion which takes you into careful con- 
sideration, mouth-tightened, keen- 
eyed, diligent. That describes it. On 
Sunday she is sure to be at church 
with her husband and children. She 
will listen to the sermon, and she will 
see to it that the children listen, too, 
even if she smacks one of them on 
the sly to call his wandering atten- 
tion. I have missed this woman, her 
definition, more than any other upon 
the streets of this city. She may be 
there, but if she is, she is awfully 
disguised. 
New York City 


WANTED A NATIONAL. 


BY EDMUND J. JAMES, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


With all the lip loyalty for the 
Father of his Country and all the 
deference exprest for his opinions 
there has been very little effort made 
to carry out one of his most cher- 
ished projects, the establishment of 
a University of the United States at 
the new federal city. What an oppor- 
tunity was missed in not starting 
such an institution concurrently with 
our national existence is explained by 
President James in the following 
article. But it is never too late to 
mend, and a bill is now before Con- 
gress to carry out the wishes of 
Washington 114 years after his 
death.—THE EDITOR. 


AMUEL BLODGET, JR., in 
S": work entitled Economica, a 
statistical manual for’ the 
United States of America, pub- 
lished in 1806, notes in his list of 
features of American history, under 
date of 1799, “George Washington, 
first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen, 
dies! aged 67, December 14, leaving 
in his will stock equal to $25,000 for 
his favorite national university and 
inviting subscribing followers, and 
directing the interest to be invested 
at compound interest till this fund 
with such subscriptions, as he in- 
vited in his will, may be sufficient 
for the entire object.” 
Blodget writes in his prefatory 
address: 


We have now to commence on a 
sublime subject indeed! but yet of such 


latent importance, we cannot hope to do 
it justice. Time will unfold its uties 
in all their splendor; while we can only 
speak of the bud of this flower of the 
universe. As the most minute circum- 
stances are sometimes interesting for 
their relation to great events, we relate 
the first we ever heard of a national 
university: it was in the camp at Cam- 
bridge, in October, 1775, when Major 
William Blodget went to the quarters 
of General: Washington, to complain of 
the ruinous state of the colleges, from 
the conduct of the militia quartered 
therein. The writer of this being in 
company with his friend and relation, 
and hearing General Greene join in la- 
menting the then ruinous state of the 
eldest seminary of Massachusetts, ob- 
served, merely to console the company 
of friends, that to make amends for 
these injuries, after our war, he hoped, 
we should erect a noble national uni- 
versity, at which the youth of all the 
world might be proud to receive in- 
struction. What was thus pleasantly 
said, Washington immediately replied 
to, with that inimitably expressive and 
truly interesting look, for which he was 
sometimes so remarkable: “Young man, 
your are a prophet! inspired to speak, 
what I feel confident will one day be 
realized.” He then detailed to the com- 
pany his impressions, that all North 
America would one day become united; 
he said, that a Colonel Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, he believed, was the first man 
who had pointed out the best central 
seat, near to the present spot, or about 
the falls of Potomack. General Wash- 
ington further said, that a Mr. Evans 
had expressed the same opinion, with 
many other gentlemen, who from a 
cursory view of a chart of North 
America, received this natural and 
truly correct impression. The look of 
General Washington, the energy of his 
mind, his noble and irresistible elo- 
quence, all conspired, so far to impress 


the writer with these subjects, that if 
ever he should unfortunately become 
insane, it will be from his anxiety for 
the “federal city” and “national uni- 
versity.” From this time his thoughts 
and dreams were frequently interrupted 
by the subjects, and any chart of North 
America, was in luck, if it escaped the 
tracing, by penciled lines, a great road 
from the Pacific to Labrador, by the 
falls of Potomack; and also radii for the 
governmental main roads, from the cen- 
ter to every part of the union: He also 
calculated the time it would take on a 
good Roman turnpike road, for the 
members of the congress to obey a 
summons from the President, on any 
emergency, from either extreme of the 
union, and found it possible in 10, and 
probable in 14 days. This he conceived 
to be an important question, in relation 
to the eligibility of a union to be ex- 
tended so far beyond any former repub- 
lican system, except that of Rome. 
From the time of the first mention of 
a federal city, and a national univer- 
sity, till the present moment, every op- 
portunity to expand the mind of the 
writer, has been eagerly embraced, as 
we hope will be shewn in due time. The 
opportunities for inquiry were but few; 
when an impaired state of health, orig- 
inating in the army by the severity of 
the campaigns of 1775 and 1778, occa- 
sioned in 1784, a visit to Europe, where 
no time was lost to search for such in- 
formation as was deemed worth trans- 
porting to America, particularly on the 
subjects abridged in this book. After a 
second visit to Europe, the writer re- 
turned in 1791, and informed President 
Washington of the plans he had at- 
tempted from the best points only of 
the ancient and modern cities of the old 
world, and adapted to his views for a 
federal “heart” or “capitol” for his 
country. But his views for the univer- 
sity were what he most prized; de- 
signed in part at the Hague, and com- 
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pleted at Oxford, where he had all the 
universities of ancient and modern 
times to guide his pencil. .. . 


N this work of Blodget he comes 

back again and again to this idea 
of a national university; and in one 
case he declares he thinks it would 
be an endless task, and require vol- 
umes, to contain all that has been 
written about a federal university 
in the papers since 1775. He then 
proceeds to make a few selections, 
and it is interesting to note that of 
the men who were in favor of a fed- 
eral capital located in accordance 
with the ideas of the consitution in 
a district subject to federal jurisdic- 
tion, nearly all believed also in the 
desirability of establishing a na- 
tional university in the same place. 
It is well known, of course, that 
Washington himself was strongly in 
favor of such an institution and 
coupled the plan in his address to the 
second session of the fourth congress 
in 1792 with the establishment of 
the military academy as a funda- 
mental necessity to the welfare of 
the country.* 

The subject is frequently referred 
to in the literature of the day down 
to the constitutional convention of 
1787, where the matter was also 
fully discussed. 

Washington and the other men of 
his time who were interested in this 
project of a national university had 
a perfectly clear notion as to what 
kind of an institution they desired 
to have. 


HEY knew, first of all, that there 

was no institution at that time in 
the colonies which deserved the name 
of university, or which seemed 
likely to develop into an institution 
deserving of that name. The great 
continental universities had already 
begun to influence in a very marked 
way the thought of educational men 
in all countries. The establishment 
of the University of Leyden in 1575 
and the impulse to intellectual devel- 
opment which proceeded from that 
center in the following century 
forced upon the continent especially 
a change in the methods and spirit 
of nearly every university, and when 
the high tide of enthusiasm had be- 
gun to ebb and the stream of 
thought had begun to dissipate it- 
self in the dry shallows of pedantry, 
a new impulse came into the intel- 


*How it struck a contemporary may be seen 
from the following reference made to it in 
D. von Biilow’s Der Freistaat von Nordamerika 
in — neuesten Zustand published in Berlin 
in “ 

aan his address at the opening of the Con- 
gress, December 7, 1796, Washington strongly 
urged the establishment of a national university 
and a military academy, in order to promote 
homogeneity in the young people from all parts 
of the Union thru homogeneous training, a 
measure by which alone the union of the states 
can be maintained. It is not to be doubted that 
the Congress will put into effect the proposal 
of this enlightened statesman.’ 





lectual life of Europe thru the estab- 
lishment of the University of Halle 
in 1694, and later thru the founding 
of the University of Goettingen in 
1734. By the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century a university had been 
developed upon the continent which 
was as different from anything in 
the English speaking world as could 
be imagined. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge sank to their very lowest level 
as centers of influence or thought or 
sentiment; and leadership in science, 
so far as the universities had to do 
with it, past definitely from Eng- 
land and France into Germany, 
where it still remains today. 

Now is was the idea of the univer- 
sity in that continental and espe- 
cially German sense, and which has 
now become the modern meaning of 
the term, that had attracted the at- 
tention of Washington and Jefferson 
and Franklin. Franklin had gone, 
when he was delegate for the colo- 
nies in England in 1666, to visit 
Germany; more especially to see 
what ideas he could get from their 
university system which might be 
applied in the development of the 
Academy of Philadelphia in which 
he was interested, and he spent a 
few days at Goettingen, at that time 
perhaps the leading university of 
Germany. 


T was a university, therefore, in 

this sense of the term that these 
men stood for—a center of scientific 
investigation, a center for intellectual 
and moral leadership, developed thru 
the medium of investigating and 
teaching the various branches of 
human science that these men were 
anxious to found in the United 
States. They saw clearly enough 
that no state university and no 
church and no community and no 
private individuals were in a posi- 
tion to organize and support such an 
institution. There is little doubt that 
if the American people had followed 
the wise counsel of these men an in- 
stitution would have been estab- 
lished in the city of Washington 
under the direction and control of 
the federal government of the United 
States and supported by federal 
funds, which would have antedated 
by a few years the establishment of 
the University of Berlin, and which 
would have brought into the life and 
thought of this country a scheme of 
organization, a conception of uni- 
versity functions and _ university 
work which would have been of in- 
finite fruition to the people of the 
United States. 

As the people of that day, in spite 
of the wisdom of the elder states- 
men, turned aside from their coun- 
sels in this matter they deliberately 


postponed for a full century the 
creation of any institution which 
could fairly lay claim to be a uni- 
versity in the sense in which Berlin 
and Leipzig and Munich, and even 
smaller institution, like Bonn, Bres- 
lau, Halle and others can be so con- 
sidered. 

The result of all this was that 
young Americans who in the early 
days had any desire for real uni- 
versity work, beginning with Ban- 
croft and Everett, had to go to Ger- 
many to find what ought to have 
been furnished them in their own 
country. And what was still more 
sad, that impetus to scholarship and 
learning which might have come 
from such an institution adequately 
endowed and adequately supported 
did not come to the country at all, 
even in an inchoate way, for seventy- 
five years after the death of Wash- 
ington. 


HE American people might have 

reaped, during the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years which 
have lapsed since the establishment 
of the Government, rich harvests 
from the sowing which _ these 
men recommended, if it had been 
willing to follow their advice; and 
our educational system as a whole 
and our development as a civilized 
nation would have been  per- 
ceptibly advanced by the work of 
such an institution. All the problems 
which we are trying to solve today, 
so far as universities may be able to 
contribute to their solution, would 
be in a distinctly advanced stage if 
such an institution had been organ- 
ized and properly supported. The es- 
tablishment of such an institution 
would have gone a long way to fix 
the attention of the world upon us 
and our work, as it is fixt today, 
and has been for a generation, on the 
work of Berlin. 

This last point is a consideration 
which I think is all too often lost 
sight of—the continued and there- 
fore enormous loss of possible ad- 
vantage and possible development 
which results from failure to create 
at the strategic time the necessary 
organs to promote national develop- 
ment. What these early statesmen 
prophesied has fully come to pass. 
No development of Harvard or Yale 
or Columbia or Princeton or William 
and Mary, or Pennsylvania, or 
Michigan, or Illinois, or Wisconsin— 
great as this development has been 


‘in many cases—has sufficed to make 


up for the loss which has come to 
the American people thru their un- 
willingness to accept the plans made 
by these farseeing men of wisdom 
and power. 

Urbana, Illinois 














THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


The Monroe Doctrine, as originally 
announced by President Monroe to 
Congress in 1823, was merely a declara- 
tion to the effect that the United States 
would hold it unfriendly in any Euro- 
pean power to take aggressive action 
against any American government. Its 
immediate occasion was the boundary 
dispute then existing between the 
United States and Russia, and the fear 
that the “Holy Alliance” would assist 
Spain in attempting to recover her 


American colonies which had recently 


revolted. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. There is no longer any necessity for 
maintaining the Monroe Doctrine. 

A. There is now no danger of op- 
pression of any American govern- 
ment by any European power. The 
peaceful colonization of South Amer- 
ica by German immigrants means a 
higher type of civilization and more 
efficient government which is for the 
interests of every one. It is also the 
best possible security against Japa- 
nese invasion. 

II. The United States is not justified 
in continuing to declare it as part of 
our foreign policy. 

A. It is an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the right of the other 
American governments to conduct 
their affairs as they please. 

B. Neither by geographical prox- 

_ imity, natural sympathy nor by sim- 
iliarity of governmental institutions 
are the states of North and South 
America bound together. The South 
American republics are, in these mat- 
ters, closer to southern Europe than 
the United States. 

III. Our claim that in continuing to de- 
clare this doctrine, we are acting 
only in the interests of our sister re- 
publics, is no longer recognized. 

A. Our course in respect to Santo 
Domingo, Cuba, the Philippines and 
the securing of territory for the 
Panama Canal makes such a declara- 
tion seem inconsistent. 

B. The South American republics 
feel that we are actuated by a desire 
for sovereign power in this hemi- 
sphere, and as a result they hate and 
fear us. 

IV. To continue to declare this doctrine 
as our policy will be greatly to our 
disadvantage. 

A. It will be necessary for us to 
maintain a larger navy in order to 
enforce it. 

B. It puts on us the responsibility 
of maintaining order in the weaker 
republics and seeing that they meet 
their just obligations. Such a course 
is contrary to the principles of inter- 
national relations. 
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C. It may result in making Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile our enemies, 
which, with their growing commercial 
and naval strength, might some day 
be disastrous. 


V. It would be to the best advantage 
of the United States to abandon the 
Monroe Doctrine, and in its place, 
establish friendly relations with Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile. 

A. If a foreign. power threatened 
to invade this continent these powers 
could be enlisted with us to prevent 
it. There is every reason to believe 
that these three nations would favor 
such an alliance. 


VI. For the weaker republics which are 
unable to maintain a stable govern- 
ment or neglect to pay their just 
debts, a rule of international law 
could be formulated .or a Congress 
of Nations appointed to protect the 
rights of colonists and enforce the 
payment of debts. 

A. This would prevent foreign 
powers from seeking to collect debts 
by armed intervention and would re- 
lieve the United States of all re- 
sponsibility. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 

I. The Monroe Doctrine should be re- 
tained as part of our foreign policy. 

A. It has made for peace, has kept 
European governments from med- 
dling in American affairs and enabled 
our American republics to maintain 
their independence. 

B. It is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our national safety. 

C. We owe it to our weaker neigh- 
bors to shield them from foreign in- 
tervention. Our interest and responsi- 
bility in Central America has been 
greatly increased since we have built 
the Panama Canal and we are bound 
to preserve peace and order there. 

D. It is not true that the Monroe 
Doctrine prevents any nation from 
waging war on an American republic 
to protect its own interests. Any na- 
tion is free to collect its debts or 
protect the rights of its citizens as 
long as it does not attempt to force 
its own system of government upon 
the republic. 

II. There is no foundation for the atti- 
tude of hatred and suspicion that ex- 
ists on the part of the South Ameri- 
can governments toward the United 
States. 

A. Whenever we have intervened in 
the affairs of the South American 
governments in times past, it has 
been done in a manner entirely dis- 
interested and has been for the ben- 
efit of all concerned. 

B. In so far as the doctrine applies 


RESOLVED: That the Monroe 
Doctrine should be abandoned 






to Argentina, Brazil and Chile, it is 
likely never to be enforced both be- 
cause these countries are able to pro- 
tect their own interests fully, and be- 
cause they are so remote from the 
United States as to make the viola- 
tion of the doctrine with respect to 
them of little harm to our interests. 

III. To attempt to codperate with these 
three powers to maintain order on 
the American continent and prevent 
foreign aggression would be imprac- 
ticable. 

A. These powers would not be will- 
ing to share any such responsibility. 

B. If it were necessary to act in 
behalf of any American power at 
any time, this joining of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile with the United 
States would create jealousy and 
suspicion among the remaining gov- 
ernments. 

IV. A Congress of Nations to settle al} 
difficulties arising between American 
republics and their foreign creditors 
would be impracticable as long as 
these republics are unable to main- 
tain stable governments. 
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FROZEN MOVIES 


HE trick pictures of the ama- 

: teur photographer, with their 

ghostly double images, and 

the old penny kinematoscopes in 

which a series of pictures showing 

consecutive phases of motion could be 

thumbed over rapidly enough to give 

the illusion of motion, both have 

something in common with the pho- 
tographs made by the 


A SOMERSAULT IN THE AIR 


ernment with the assistance of other 
governments and individuals. It was 
in 1882 that Marey invented his first 
camera for taking successive pictures 
of a moving body on a single plate. 
It was employed especially in the 
study of the flight of birds and so 
contributed to the development of 
the aeroplane. These more recent pic- 
tures, it is suggested, may very well 


contribute to the development of the 
athlete and the perfecting of his 
“form.” 

Such a photograph as that of the 
discus thrower recalls the work of 
some of the futurists, like Marcel 
Duchamp, whose “Nude Descending 
the Staircase” set New York by the 
ears at the International Art Ex- 
hibit last year. It is undeniable that 
the superposition of out- 





Marey camera, which 
takes consecutive images 
of an elaborate movement 
on a single plate. 

These frozen movies are 
the result of a much 
smaller number of expos- 
ures than the ordinary 
moving picture film, and 
do not attempt to record 
anything like a continuous 








lines in these Marey 
prints gives an_ effect 
something like that of the 
paintings which attempt- 
ed to picture motion in a 
way new to art. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SCHOOLS 





motion. The giant swing 
illustrated at the bottom 


A DISSECTED DISCOBOLUS 


N entirely new 
idea in educational 
circles is the “‘con- 





of the page, for instance, 
has been split into thir- 
teen stages. 

The Marey Institute in 
Paris, where these pic- 
tures of athletes were 
taken, interests Ameri- 
cans especially, for the 
founder of the institute, 
Dr. E. J., Marey, received 
his inspiration from the 
experiments of Muybridge 
on the Sta ford racetrack 
in California in 1877. 
Senator Leland Stanford 
was a breeder of fast 
horses and it was thru 
his efforts to obtain a 
scientific analysis of the 
motion of a horse’s legs 
that motion pictures came 
to be invented. 

The Marey Institute, 
known as “the cradle of 
cinematography,” has 








tinuation school” which 
has been launched in 
Birmingham, Alabama, 
by the owners of its larg- 
est department store, 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb. 
It is for the benefit of 
boys and girls who have 
been compelled to sacri- 
fice their education in 
order to earn a living. 
At his own expense, the 
employer gives each boy 
and girl two hours a week 
to the securing of a bet- 
ter education. The time is 
taken from his or her 
store duties, and without 
any decrease in wages. 
The superintendent 
agrees to give the use of 
a room in the city high 
school and furnish teach- 
ers from the regular fac- 








since the death of Dr. 
Marey, in 1905, been sup- 
ported by the French Gov- 


Photographs by Underwood & Underwood 


THE GIANT SWING 


Marey photographs which show the successive stages of a movement not 


on a connected film but all on one plate 


ulty for such classes as 
may be formed, promis- 
ing all personal assist- 
ance possible. 
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MAKING AN ATTIC GARDEN 


sess an attic with a low roof and 

one or two windows thru which 
the sunlight may enter, you have the 
means of starting vegetables which 
will later, in your garden, bear at a 
season when the highest price may 
be realized. 

The real start of such an attic gar- 

den should be made in the autumn 
before the frost hardens the ground; 
at this time such rich, sweet earth as 
may be needed should be collected, 
freed from weeds and stones, proper- 
ly fertilized and stored for future 
use. 
Actual planting should not be be- 
gun until March or early April; in 
the Middle Atlantic states the dates 
given in the appended table are safe. 
Plants which are not too tender, such 
as the tomato, cabbage, spinach and 
kindred vegetables, may be planted 
in boxes three or four inches deep 
to be transplanted directly from them 
to the garden later; green corn and 
melons, as well as other plants hav- 
ing extensive root systems, should be 
planted either in individual pots or 
in waterproof paper boxes—thus 
they may be set out without disturb- 
ing the earth which is attached to 
their roots, and there will be abso- 
lutely no set-back in their growth. 

While frost is not at all apt to dis- 
turb your attic garden, if extremely 
severe weather occurs it may be well 
to cover the plants at night. On the 
other hand, if your attic has a stair- 
way leading from a heated room or 
if you care to take the risk of burn- 
ing a lamp or a small oil stove in it 
occasionally, you may advance the 
planting season one month ahead of 
the dates given. Should you do this, 
make your original planting in pots 
- or vessels of large size, in order that 
the growing roots may have plenty 
of room. 

When the time comes to set out 
your plants in the open ground, al- 
most all loss may be avoided if they 
are properly “hardened off”—that is, 
if they are gradually accustomed to 
the outdoor temperature by being al- 
lowed to stand out in the sun for an 
hour or so each day; this time should 


|: you are lucky enough to pos- 


gradually be extended until they re- 
main out continually. 

In transplanting, holes of ample 
depth to hold the roots of the plants 
with their adhering soil should be 
dug; the plants should be carefully 
removed from the pots and placed in 
the holes, the earth then being prest 
very firmly about them. The process 
of removal is made easier if the 
plants are watered beforehand; then 
run a knife blade around the edge of 


each pot and loosen the soil by gen- _ 


tle tapping. If the transplanting is 
done in the late afternoon and the 
plants watered after setting out, as 
well, they will continue their growth 
without interruption. 

By means of the attic garden, pro- 
vided the plants are given proper at- 
tention, vegetables may be made fit 
for the table just when they are most 
acceptable, while in the open market 
they will command a price much 
higher than that received for the 
draggled, forced and tasteless speci- 
mens imported from warmer cli- 
mates. 
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RADIUM IN THE SILK FACTORY 


EW. uses for the new ele- 
Ne are being discovered all 

the time. The latest is its 
employment in the silk mills of 
France to prevent the electrification 
of the fibers thru friction which 
makes them repel each other and 
stick to other things, causing delays 
and defects. Now the radio-active 
elements have the remarkable power 
of making the surrounding air a 
conductor for electricity and thus 
discharging any electrified bodies in 
the vicinity. By passing the silk thru 
a bath of radio-active water and 
putting radium about the looms the 
electrification is prevented. The 
amount of radium necessary is in- 
finitesimal, less than a hundreth part 
of a milligram. 

This suggests that similar means 
might be employed in other indus- 
tries where electrification causes 
trouble, for instance, in printing and 
photography. Every amateur has 
been annoyed by the apparition of 














Vegetable Plant Indoors Set Out Ready to Use 
re March-April April May-June 
Sr February-March - June-July 
Cauliflower ........ = = a —~ = 
ae as ? _ May-June 
Ae ree Late March, April May July-August 
ree “a ™ ” June © 16 
 sescndeoned February-March April May-June 
DD bvécsawvavkues April May July-August 
EE. wi icucnmeee mae February April June-July 
DE. Keita dedganre - " May-June 
MEE ci cvadvanaws March June July-August 











ghostly trees upon his snapshots 
when no trees were in sight and 
many a reel of negatives for the 
movies has been ruined in the same 
way. A little radio-active material in 
the camera would prevent such acci- 
dents. But care would have to be 
taken not to leave it in too long or 
have it too strong as it would fog 
the film with its dark light. 


MATHEMATICS IN VERSE 


OST of us have recourse to 
Me: “Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember” rime in order to re- 

call our irrational calendar, but a 
more ambitious application of poet- 
ical mnemonics is reported in a re- 
cent Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society for the purpose of 
remembering that incorrigibly irra- 
tional number known as -. It is one 
of the fundamental defects of the 
universe from the standpoint of hu- 
man convenience that a quantity 
which turns up so frequently in all 
sort of mathematical calculations as 
the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter should be inca- 
pable of expression in figures no mat- 
ter how far the decimal may be car- 
ried. It has been calculated to 707 
decimals without showing any signs 
of getting fagged out or of repeating 
itself. A sixteenth century mathema- 
tician ordered carved upon his tomb- 
stone at Leiden his calculation of Pi 
to the 35th decimal place as the chief 
work of his life. One might search 
long in the annals of epigraphy be- 
fore finding a posthumous boast more 
vain, for this series of numbers has 
neither theoretical interest nor prac- 
tical value and certainly with the la- 
borious process employed by the 
Dutch mathematician the task could 
not have been enjoyable. Ptolemy 
knew'the ratio as 3.14155 more than 
eighteen centuries ago and this is far 
enough for any but the most elabor- 
ate astronomical calculations. But if 
any one is curious to see how the 
problem works out, here it is: 
3.141592653589793238462643383279. 
But such a string of figures is hard 
to memorize and if any one wants to 
keep them in his head—tho why one 
should we cannot see—he can do it 
more conveniently by means of the 
following French verses: 
Que j’aime 4 faire apprende un nombre 

utile aux sages! 
Immortel Archiméde artiste ingénieur 
Qui de ton jugement peut priser la 

valeur! 
Pour moi ton probléme eut de pareils 

avantages. 

In these lines the number of let- 
ters in each word gives in succession 
the figures representing the value of 
zx to the thirtieth decimal as given 
above. | 
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AN ADVENTURE OF FAITH 


R. FOSDICK’S The Assur- 
Mee of Immortality may 

strengthen certain convic- 
tions which most of its readers al- 
ready, entertain. They will feel 
that hope is not vain, that life is 
very precious, and that death does 
not measure its significance. They 
will feel this, however, not because 
of any argument Mr. Fosdick ad- 
duces, but because he writes about 
immortality, and writes about 
it with personal conviction, with 
some tolerance for different opin- 
ions, with considerable human sym- 
pathy, and with a feeling for what 
he calls “the verdict of the spiritual 
seers.” His book has the merit of an 
interesting theme treated with sym- 
pathy, but it does hot enlarge the 
visions of men or help any one to 
think clearly. As an argument it is 
unsound and unconvincing, simply 
because it is not an attempt to con- 
strue the inconclusiveness of exist- 
ence in the interest of existence it- 
self, but is an attempt to make im- 
mortality an hypothesis which jus- 
tifies the fact that existence is incon- 
clusive. Immortality is found “neces- 
sary as an adventure of faith, to 
make the universe reasonable” (p. 
49). 

Of course, Mr. Fosdick is not the 
first to turn immortality into an hy- 
pothesis to save the universe from 
absurdity, injustice, and irrational- 
ity. Nor is he the first to do this in 
complete unconsciousness that he is 
thereby making immortality utterly 
absurd. He is representative rather 
than original. Let us see, he urges 
us in his first chapter on the sig- 
nificance of immortality, what the 
universe is like if immortality is 
false. Here is one of his illustra- 
tions: “A reasonable person does not 
build a violin, with infinite labor 
gathering the materials and shaping 
the body of it, until upon it, he can 
play the compositions of the mas- 
ters, and then in a whim of chance 
caprice smash it into bits. Yet just 
this the universe seems to be doing 
if immortality is false” (p. 12). He 
is constantly speaking of the “Un- 
reasonableness and injustice of a 
world that creates personality only 
to destroy it” and of the “malice of 
an obliterated life.” 

Now it should be clear that the 
universe can not be made responsi- 
ble in this fashion. One might as 
well charge. the.seasons with injus- 
tice for creating flowers only to 
wither them or the weather with 





malice for making ice only to melt 
it. It is quite evident, irrespective of 
any consideration of immortality, 
that the universe is not, any more 
than the seasons or the weather, en- 
gaged in that sort of operation. It 
simply is not, as a brute empirical 
fact, creating personality only to de- 
stroy it, and no hypothesis of im- 
mortality is necessary to save it 
from such a charge. We are, there- 
fore, unable to attach any meaning 
to the argument that unless immor- 
tality is true the universe is engaged 
in an immoral and irrational busi- 
ness. If the universe is engaged 
in any business at all we should 
rather say that it is creating men to 
whom reasonableness and justice are 
so precious that they will steadily 
refuse to construe the inconclusive- 
ness of existence in any way which 
makes reasonableness and justice 
unreasonable and unjust. Mr. Fos- 
dick seems to say that they can not 
properly make this refusal unless 
they are immortal. The truth is that 
because they make it, they demon- 
strate their spirituality. We may say 
with him, therefore, that immortal- 
ity is an adventure of faith, but not 
an adventure which makes the uni- 
verse reasonable, but one which con- 
verts it to spiritual uses. 

In his third and final chapter Mr. 
Fosdick seeks the positive assur- 
ances of immortality with this re- 
sult: “The reasonableness of the 
universe is pledged to the immortal- 
ity of man; the beneficence of God 
is unthinkable without it; the ver- 
dict of the spiritual seers confirms 
it; and when it is put to the verify- 
ing test of life it builds the loftiest 
character” (p. 140). We have found 
the chapter very confusing. It was 
surprizing to discover that the rea- 
sonableness of the universe assures 
us of immortality when we had been 
led to suppose that immortality as- 
sures us of the reasonableness of the 
universe. But this is not the chief 
cause of confusion. The chief cause 
is that here in this chapter culmi- 
nates the wavering on Mr. Fosdick’s 
part between two conceptions of im- 
mortality which are quite different. 
At times he seems to mean that “af- 
ter death we continue to exist” and 
at other times that “life eternal is 


a present possession.” We are not- 


saying that these conceptions are 
exclusive, but we are saying that 
their implications are radically dif- 
ferent. 


The Assurance of Immortalitu, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. $1. 





A MODERN EGYPTIAN ROMANCE 


Travel and romance, with just 
enough of titles and millions, dis- 
guise and mystery to flavor, make /t 
Happened in Egypt a true William- 
son story. But romance holds the 
boards and, smoothing the course of 
true love for the numerous Jacks in 
search of a Jill, leaves all too little 


space for the colorful descriptions of 


that Eastern land, with its splendor 
of a bygone world and its picturesque 
charm of a present day. 

It eovenet & Egypt, by C. N 


an . M. Williamson. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 


Entertaining letters to a far-off 
brother share an enviable twelve- 
month of England’s real country in 
Joan’s Green Year, by E. L. Doon. 
Bits from life as it comes to a little 
village, the sunlight with the shadow, 
and sketches of homely lovable folk, 
are touched with a keen appreciation, 
a ready sympathy, and a contagious 
joy in human nature and the “coun- 
try wild.” 


Joan’s Green Year, by E. L. Doon 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


MR. MOLE 


Gilbert Cannan writes with vigor 
and pungency from a viewpoint both 
unique and arresting. Old Mole, 
smug, self-satisfied, ambitionless 
schoolmaster, by a sudden twist of 
fate is metamorphosed into Mr. 
Mole, outcast, wanderer, philosopher. 
Completely submerging his life in 
that of an ignorant young girl, he 
follows her career from a failure in 
a troupe of strolling players to a suc- 
cessful “fashion,” and his pictures of 
English life along the way are quite 
aside from the beaten track. 


Old Mole, by Gilbert Cannan. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. 


PREHISTORIC CIVILIZATION 


The title of H. B. Cotterill’s An- 
cient Greece is ambitious enough, 
for, as the author well recognizes, 
the history of Greece from Neolithic 
times to Alexander covers influences 
that came from all the ancient em- 
pires. So large a scheme could hard- 
ly be better carried out by a single 
scholar. The earlier history has to be 
entirely rewritten since Grote, for 
the discoveries begun by Schliemann 
and carried on by Evans with such 
splendid results, in which American 
scholars also have had a goodly part, 
have revolutionized our knowledge 
of the remarkable civilization that 
preceded true Greek history, and 
have made clearer to us what was 
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IMPORTANT NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
MACMiLLAN PUBLICATIONS 








TRAVEL. DESCRIPTION 
The Philippines: 
Past and Present 
By DEAN C. WORCESTER 


(Secretary of the Interior, Philippines, 
1901-13 
A timely, valuable work accurately describ- 
ing conditions in the Philippines. 
Two vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net 


South America 
Observations and Impressions 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE 


A new, revised edition of this standard 
work. $2.50 net 


FICTION 


Sandy 
S, R. CROCKETT’S New Novel 


pe the author of “Patsy,” “The Stickit 
inister,” etc. A hero, this time, as cap 
tivating as Mr. Crockett’s previous attrac 
tive heroine, “Patsy.” 


IMustrated. $1.35 net 


The Possessed 
By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 


One of the famous Russian’s most dra- 
matic novels, $1.50 net 


The Reconnaissance 
By GORDON GARDINER 


A novel of striking power and originality, 
a vivacious story of adventure. 
Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net 


The Treasure 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’S New Novel 


By the author of ‘‘Mother,” etc. A new 
novel by this popular author, redolent 
again of the home atmosphere. 

Ilustrated. $1.00 net 


POETRY. DRAMA 


The Foothills of Parnassus 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A delightful selection of this entertaining 
poet’s t verse, $1.25 net 


The Tragedy of Pompey 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
The latest work of this powerful poet. 


$1.25 net 
Chitra 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


An idealistic lyrical drama by the spiritual 
Bengali poet-philosopher. $1.25 net 


The Flight and Other Poems 


By DR. CEORCE EDWARD WOODBERRY 
Mature verse of one of America’s fore- 
most poets. $1.25 net 


ART. MUSIC 


The Principles of Greek Art 


By DR. PERCY GARDNER 
(Univ. of Oxford) 


An interesting analysis of the psychological 
and artistic attributes of Greek art. 
Mlustrated. $2.25 net 


How to Sing 
By LILLI LEHMANN 


A_ new, revised, and enlarged edition of 
this famous singer’s standard manual. 
MMastrated. $1.75 net 





GOVERNMENT. POLITICS 
American Government and 
Politics 
By CHARLES A. BEARD 
A new, revised edition of this important 


work for students and the general reader. 
$2.10 net 


Whigs and Whiggism 
By BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
A i ee volume to the great states- 


man’s biography, of his piquant litical 
writings. $3.00 net 


The American Doctrine of 
Judicial Supremacy 

By DR. CHARLES GROVE HAINES 

The origin and development of judicial con- 

trol over legislation. $2.00 net 


On Politics and History 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O. M. 


A world-wide review of past, present, and 
future public policy. $1.00 net 


EDUCATION 
A Cyclopedia of Education 


Edited by DR. PAUL MONROE 
(Columbia Univ.) 


The most important of the encyclopedias. 
Just completed. 


Five vols. Illustrated. $25.00 the set 
SCIENCE 
The Elementary Principles 
of General Biology 


By JAMES FRANCIS ABBOTT 
(Washington Univ.) 
A lucid statement of fundamentals for stu- 


dent and general reader. $1.50 net 
The Fitness of the 
Environment 


By Prof LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON 
(Harvard Univ.) 


A highly important work on the biological 
significance of matter. $1.50 net 


RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY 


The Prophets of Israel 


By DR. MOSES BUTTENWIESER 


A luminous study of the great literary He- 
brew prophets. $2.00 net 


The Faith of Japan 


By TASUKU HARADA 

(Pres. Doshisha Univ.) 
An admirable interpretation of Japanese 
ethical and religious belief. $1.50 net 


The Battles of Peace 


By DEAN GEORGE HODGES 
(Episc. Theol. Sch., Cambridge) 
Practical views of the new philanthropy. 

net 
Also by DEAN HODGES 
Christianity Between Sundays 


$1.25 net 


The Heresy of Cain 


“Books of deep interest for every thoughtful 
reader. $1.25 net 


The Reformation in Germany 
By Prof. HENRY C VEDDER 


A vivid, accurate narrative of the great re- 
ligious struggle of the 16th Century from 
the economic standpoint. 00 net 








Published at 


On Sale Where- 


64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. The Macmillan Company ever Books Are 




















meant by the meager information 
from classical sources as to who 
were the Pelasgians, Achaians and 
Dorians who in succession were 
fused to create the Hellenic people. 
The terms Mycenzan, Aegean and 
Minoan are new in Greek history 
and suggest an extraordinary civi- 
lization in the islands and coasts of 
Asia Minor and Greece, which is no 
later than the beginnings of Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian civilization; but 
those times had no writing, and 
therefore no history. With this pe 
riod the book opens, and the pro- 
gress of art and literature and phi- 
losophy is described till the conquest 
of Alexander spread Greek culture 
all over the ancient world. Now and 
then we raise a question as to state- 
ments made, as when he tells us as 
a settled fact (p. 8) that the Hit- 
tites were a Semitic people; and that 
the Cuneiform version of the treaty 
between Ramesis II and King Che- 
tasor (p. 20) has taught us to deci- 
pher the Hittite inscriptions. The 
deity in fig. 27 we should call a 
mountain goddess rather than an 
earth goddess; and the pure Greek 
cross found in Crete by Evans might 
have been explained by the frequent 
appearance of the same cross on 
seals of the same Kassite period; 
and the contemporaneous Hittite art 
could have thrown light on the Cre- 
tan dieties. We cordially recommend 
the book to the student, who will find 
it fresh to date, and fully illustrated. 


Ancient Greece—A Sketch of Its 
Art, Literature and Philosophy 
Viewed in Connection with Its Ex- 
ternal History from Earliest Times 
to the Age of Alexander the Great, 
y . B. Cotterill. New York: 
Frederick Stokes Co. $2.50. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


During the last few years relig- 
ious education has engaged the at- 
tention of both educators and Chris- 
tian leaders as never before, but the 
new emphasis has been placed al- 
most entirely on the intellectual and 
ethical phases of the subject. The 
question of the development and di- 
rection of the feelings thru devo- 
tional exercizes has been somewhat 
neglected. It is therefore a satisfac- 
tion to announce the clear and in- 
forming volume of Dr. Hugh Hart- 
shorne, in which he presents a 
valuable study of Worship in the 
Sunday School, based upon psycho- 
logical investigations and his own ex- 
periences in the Union School of 
Religion in New York. The place of 
worship in child life and the manner 
and method of the culture of the 
emotions in religious education are 
quite fully discussed, and many sug- 
gestions are made for the fruitful 


| application of the theories advanced. 


The book is practical as well as 
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scholarly and full of wisdom and 
suggestiveness for every thoughtful 
minister and Sunday School superin- 
tendent. 


Worship in the Sunday School, by 
Hugh Hartshorne, B.D., Ph.D. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


In view of the improved methods 
of teaching history and the import- 
ant plage which the history of insti- 
tutions has assumed both in theologi- 
cal schools and in universities, it is 


surprizing that there has been until | 


the present no adequate Source Book 
for Ancient Church History in the 
English language. This vital need in 
teaching is now supplied by the ex- 
cellent work of Professor Ayer, 
which gives trustworthy transla- 
tions of the most important docu- 
ments from the apostolic age down 
to the close of the conciliar period, 
i. e., about 800 A. D. Short intro- 
duction, suggestions in regard to the 
historical value of the excerpts, ref- 
erences to the most accessible edi- 
tions in the original languages, and 
notes on the literature of mooted 
questions furnish suitable helps for 
the student who is seeking to esti- 
mate the evidence and draw his own 
conclusion in accordance with -it. The 
volume will prove a most useful ad- 
junct to any good textbook of 
church history, and is sure to be 
gratefully received by earnest teach- 
ers of this subject and by many dili- 
gent readers who wish to get a little 
nearer the foundations of historical 
knowledge and hear the echoes from 
the master builders at their work. 


A Source Book for Ancient Church 
History, by Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., 


Ph.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Mr. James Schouler prefaces this 
unexpected volume with an apology 
and a promise that it brings his work 
to an end. It was written because of 
his habit of historical composition 
and his desire at once to offset the 
views of James Ford Rhodes and to 
use the “Diary” of Gideon Welles, 
which is now available for the period 
of Reconstruction. He presents an 
apology for Andrew Johnson, com- 
ing to the conclusion reached by 
Horace White in his recent life of 
Senator Trumbull, that the policy of 
Johnson was deserving of better 
treatment than his contemporaries 
gave it. The volume is useful as an 
aid to the interpretation of the years 
which it covers, but it will not add 
much to the fame of the great work 
of which it is a part. It is a history 
of Reconstruction only, not of the 
Jnited States. Like nearly every gen- 
eval historian who lived thru the 
Civil War, its author has lost sight 
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Crown 8vo. $1.35 net; b 


mail $1.45. 
A story of adventure an 


Olaf’s subsequent troubles and triumphs. 


A History of England 
From the Defeat of the Armada to the Death 
of Elizabeth 
With an account of English Institutions 
during the Later Sixteenth and Early 

Seventeenth Centuries. 

By Edward P. Cheyney, A.M., LL.D., 
Professor of European History in the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 2 Volumes. 
Volume I. 8vo. $3.50 net; by mail, $3.70. 


The Medical Inspection of Girls 


in Secondary Schcols 
By Catharine Chisholm, B.A., M.D., Med- 
ical Inspector of the Girls’ High School, 
Manchester, England. With 6 Diagrams. 
8vo. $1.10 net (Postage 7 cents). 
School hygiene has become more and more 
the foundation of our educational structure. 
Much has of course already been discovered 
through the medical inspection of primary 
schools; but in secondary schools we have 
still much to learn. This book was written 
to explain the methods and aims of medical 
inspection in higher schools and will be use- 
ful to the authorities of secondary schools 
for girls, and all who are responsible for 
the upbringing of young people. 


FOR LENTE 
The Life in Grace 


By the Rev. Walter J. Carey, Pusey House, 
Oxford. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of London. Crown 8vo. $0.90 net. 

From the Bishop of London’s Introduction: 
I have read it carefully through twice, and 

I find it a hopeful, clear, stimulating, and 


THE WANDERER’S NECKLACE 


By Sir Rider Haggard. With Colored Frontispiece and 3 other Illustrations by A. C. Michael. 


i mystery, but entirely unlike anything this famous author of 
mystery stories and creator of “She” and “Allan Quatermain” has previously done. 

It relates the adventurous history of Olaf the Northman, who lived in the ninth century, 
as revealed by psychic power to a modern reincarnation of the old Berserker. The story 
opens at Aar in the far north, and the life of the wild Northmen is vividly portrayed in a 
series of “scenes” culminating in the discovery of the ‘““‘Wanderer’s Necklace,” the source of 


N READING 


Educational Aims and Civic Needs 


By James H. Baker, M.A., LL.D., President 
of the University of Colorado, Author of 
“Education and Life,’’ “American Prob- 
lems.” 12mo. $0.90 net; by mail, $0.97. 
“The style is crisp, direct, and has the 

effect of stimulating the reader’s interest 

from the beginning. 

It is with pleasure that we recommend 
this small volume for the teacher—there is 
food for thought for him, and for the stu- 
dent there is inspiration.”—Christian Work 
and Evangelist. 


Vices in Virtues and Other 


Vagaries 

By the Author of “The Life of a Prig,” 

etc. 8vo. $1.20 net (Postage 7 cents). 

Contents:—The Vices of Gardening—The 
Vice of Loving without Liking—The Un- 
gentlemanliness of Ladies—The Fool and 
his Adjective—The Vice of Common Sense— 
Vices in Charities—Talking to Think—The 
Joys of Indigestion—The Vice of Unselfish- 
ness—The Vice of Being Too Previous— 
Reviewing—The Vice of Finishing—Fleeting 
Pleasures—Principles—Misers, Ancient and 
Modern—Ill-health as a Profession. 


Faith and The Faith 
By Samuel Hart, Dean of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. The Bohlen 
Lectures, 1914. Crown 8vo. $0.80 net; 


I. Faith. Plan and Purpose. II. Faith 
in God. Faith and its Expression. III. Faith 





above all, a real book. It is the book of 
a man who has felt the difficulties he 
faces, who does not write one word 
which he has not found in actual ex- 
perience to be true. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. \“ 








in Jesus Christ. Truth made known by 

Faith, expressed in words. The use of words 
as symbols. IV. Faith in the Spirit. 
The Spirit, the life of God. V. The 
Life of Faith. Life grows out of Faith 
and Faith leads to confession. 


23/ 443-9 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 

















of everything but the war and its 
consequences and is unaware of the 
economic revolution that was under 
way in the sixties. Besides giving 
only a partial view, the book contains 
too much reminiscence to be sound 
history. Repeatedly the reader is in- 
formed of facts that came under the 
personal notice of the author, but 
the opinion of contemporaries is no- 
toriously unsafe as a basis of history, 
particularly when the individuals 
are, as Mr. Schouler was between 
1865 and 1877, an unimportant by- 
stander, watching events from the 


outside. 


History of the Reconstruction Pe- 
riod, 1865-1877. Vol. I of His- 
tory of the United States of 
America Under the Constitution. 
By James Schouler, New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


REMUNERATIVE FARMING 


One reason why few people buy 
serious books is that so many writers 
make a book when a pamphlet would 
better serve. The waste of the read- 
er’s time and money is indefensible. 
Mr. Dahlinger could well have put his 
message in The New Agrarianism 
into one-third as many pages. His 


five first chapters could profitably 
have been omitted. Discursive writ- 
ing on “The Evolution of Business,” 
“The New Idealism,” “Large and 
Small Corporations” only annoys the 
student who is seeking the essential 
message of the volume. 

Bitter is the complaint of the ris- 
ing cost of corn and cabbages. City 
workers who for decades have ex- 
ploited the country workers are howl- 
ing lustily because now the hayseeds 
have the smart alecs at a disadvan- 
tage. Consumers of wheat and beef 
have increased in recent decades far 
faster than the producers of wheat 
and beef. City wages and the chances 
to make city fortunes have drawn the 
best brains and the best enterprises 
from the country to the city. Conse- 
quently, while American steel works 
and machine shops lead the world for 
efficiency, American farms grow only 
fourteen bushels of wheat to the acre, 
against twenty-eight bushels on the 
English and thirty-two on the Ger- 
man farms. The problem for the 
statesman is to increase the produc- 
tion and keep down the price while 
raising the reward of the farmer. If 
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To Own a Steinway is 
to Possess the Best 


Alts supreme musical qualities and mechani- 
@12) cal perfection have extended the fame of the 





Steinway Piano throughout the world. In 


every land, wherever the best in music is 
appreciated, the Steinway is the favorite instru- 
ment. And the investment by the public of’ 
$ 120,000,000 in more than 150,000 Stein- 
way Pianos is the strongest_assurance you 


can have that to own a 


possess the best. 
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high prices are necessary to high 
rural wages and profits, then high 
prices are a national benefit, not a 
calamity. It is full time that country 
life became as remunerative as city 
life. Thousands of agricultural 
schools, experimental model farms in 
every county, codperative credit 
systems, banks that will loan to farm- 
ers on as good terms as to factory 
owners—all the measures which our 
author suggests for the reduction of 
the cost of food—are valuable; but 
the soft-skinned city folks who think 


they are going to get again the fifty- 
cent wheat and the ten-cent beef 
which meant penury on the land 
should moderate their expectations. 
All the other improvements of coun- 
try life—the telephone and the trol- 
ley, the grange meetings and the 
rural delivery—are of minor impor- 
tance compared with the one essen- 
tial for rearing a sturdy satisfied 
rural population. That essential is a 
good money return for rural labor. 
The New Agrarianism, by Charles 


Dahlinger. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1. 





POPULAR SCIENCE 


That the present epoch “must take 
rank with the half dozen or so great 
transition periods that are land- 
marks in the growth of civilization” 
will no doubt be conceded by all who 
read thru Dr. Williams’ Miracles 
of Science. In a dozen chapters 
he reviews graphically and dra- 
matically the achievement of some 
twenty years in the various fields 
of scientific discovery and _ in- 
vention. Astronomy and molecular 


‘physics, biology, preventive medi- 


cine and mechanics, as applied in the 
gyroscope and the aeroplane, furnish 
the themes for a very readable and 
instructive book. It is an _ ex- 
cellent specimen of what “popular 
science” shculd be, on the journalis- 
tic side—information about what is 
being done, without any attempt to 
make the reader think he under- 
stands what has not been explained. 
There is a good index, and a number 
of good full-page illustrations. 
Miracles of Science, by Henry Smith 


Williams. New York: Harper & 
ers. $2. 


ON DIDEROT 


Dr. R. Loyalty Cru’s Diderot as a 
Disciple of English Thought is a 
volume in the Romance Studies pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press. It is more ambitious in scope 
and more mature in execution than 
most dissertations, and deserves to 
be regarded as in the best sense both 
a book and a contribution to learn- 
ing. One is somewhat puzzled to say 
whether its interest and value are 
greater to the student of French lit- 
erature or to the student of that 
English literature to which Diderot 
was so much indebted. Let us an- 
swer the question by cordially rec- 
ommending Dr. Cru’s book to both 
sets of students, particularly to such 
as are specially interested in Bacon 
and Shaftesbury, in the development 
of criticism, fiction, and the drama, 
in the science of the period, and 
finally in the progress of encyclo- 
peedic knowledge. It should be added 
that, although he is not primarily 
writing a biography, the author 
brings out Diderot’s interesting char- 
acter and career both distinctly and 
attractively. 

Diderot as a Disciple of English 


, Thought, by R. L. Cru. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $2. 


HISPANIC ART 


The latest volume in that admir- 
able international series of hand- 
books on the general history of art 
called Ars Una is devoted to Art in 
Spain and Portugal and is the work 
of Marcel Dieulafoy, a noted French 
archeologist. As is necessary in any 
account of Spanish art, the space 
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given to architecture bulks large, and 
in this part of his book M. Dieula- 
foy develops the new and original 
contention that all the significant 
features of early Spanish architec- 
ture are to be explained as adapta- 
tion of Iranian modes of building 
imported by the Moors. Further- 
more, he insists that Spain, thru 
Catalonia, contributed to the French 
Romanesque style almost as much as 
she received from Persia. The chap- 
ters in which these theories are en- 
thusiastically expounded will interest 
the scholarly special student, but are 
not easy reading for the layman for 
whom this series primarily is in- 
tended. Skipping these controversial 
matters, however, one will still find 
the book a mine of information on 
Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance 
buildings, on sculpture and painting, 
and on the minor arts of the Iberian 
peninsula. Four good color-plates and 
nearly seven hundred small-block 
half-tone illustrations enhance the 
serviceableness of the volume, 
which is well worthy of its place in 
a most useful series. 


Art in Spain and Portugal, by Mar- 
cel Dieulafoy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sens. $1.50. 


LITERARY NOTES 


The most novel features of F. A. 
Talbot’s latest book, Practical Cinemat- 
ography, are the directions for taking 
and developing motion photographs and 
th utilization of the process in medi- 
cine, nature study, physical research, 
shop-work and many other fields. A 
useful book for school and _ public 
libraries. 

B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

Great Jurists of the World, a new 
volume of the Continental Legal His- 
tory Series, gives twenty-six biograph- 
ical sketches—not such as one might 
find in the encyclopedia—but human, 
anecdotal and critical. A number of au- 
thors have contributed, and the whole 
has been edited by Sir John Macdon- 
nell and Edward Manson. 

Little, Brown & Co. $5. 

The distinctive features of the Amer- 
ican Year-Book are: its prompt appear- 
ance, the volume for 1913 being already 
out; its convenient size; its topical 
classification; its authoritative contrib- 
utors, and its very compact but yet 
readable summaries of recent progress 
in science, industry, politics, art, litera- 
ture, education, etc. 

Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

A recent and very instructive book 
on The Art of the Photoplay (Veritas 
Publishing Company, New York, $1 net) 
has been contributed by Eustace Hale 
Ball, who from his long and important 
connection with motion picture produc- 
tion, can speak with authority. A most 
surprising fund of information has been 
condensed into this little book, from the 
scenario embryo to pictures on the 
screen. One chapter is devoted to the 
marketing of the script, giving the ad- 
dresses and preferences of all the big 
producers. 











A 
Singer’s 
Endorsement 


“T must tell you how I feel when 
I am singing. I stand before my 
audience with my soft clinging 
gown falling about me; with the song waiting on my 
lips and my body deliciously at ease. My breath comes 
deep and steady, I feel the full expansion of my dia- 
phragm and I have a delightful sense of being enveloped 
softly, and gently supported by my corset. I am strong, 
and free of movement and have an assurance of being 
smartly dressed. 


‘“‘What corset do I wear? The BON TON;; it is the most 
shapely and comfortable corset that you can imagine.” 


Bon Jon 


CORSETS Y 


Are Sold by YOUR Dealer 
Price $3 to $25 






COSTUME BY MAISON AC OUILING 





ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 
New York Office and “Salon du Bon Ton,” 39 West 34th St. 
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‘| WHERE ARE YOU GOING THIS 
EASTER? 


| 

| 
The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly | 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 
The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 1122 Broadway, New 
York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La., where per- | 
sonal inquiry may be made. Address inquiries by mail to 


INFORMATION | | 


THE INDEPENDENT - - - Publishers Building, New York 


Wit ial 


Give me information— = | 
About = | 
| 








Name 





Address 














"i 
mh 


TYRRELL | $325 1 EUROPE K Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks | 





Shen"? now, Organizers wanted. Small parties. 
$325-$500. June to Sept. C. A. TURRELL, Prof. N Available Everywhere 
of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 





& Your own banker can supply them. Write | 


Je f booklet, “‘The Passport to Com- 
EUROPE “The Pitecte Was" ORIENT K fortable Travel.” } 














booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route oo 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June | KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., 15 Willlam St., N.Y. 
23. University Leadership. Party of 15. | 
i | 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario. oS. hore ham JS£Lotel 
OP High Class Travel | 
EUR E mited Parties Washington | 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395» $530 | i 
3785, $1,000, Spring tour in April. Send for| European Plan. Fireproof. 
iterature and booklets, Pee ag ay Page ag oe - 
on 0 re y, 1 1¢@ hea 0 e na a 
PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
a House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cui- | 


H -class_ thruout | Sime and service the best. 
Travel Abroad a ee | R. S. DOWNS, Manager. 
Select arty of ten sail July 9. Send for booklet we ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
f Id ST. Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
o le our. 14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident physicians. 

Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 





L. HAGEMAN 
214 PARKER HILL AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 





Emi A a 


Avoid the discom 


an ocean e Uy taki the cure at 
THE AMERIGAN NAUHEIM [ho these. 


ev CLEN PRINGS 


May eat toto Cm ites WATKINS GLE yO Ss genecA + LARS 


THE APPOINTMENTS SERVICE AND CUISINE ARE OF THE MIGI HIGHEST ST STANDARD 


ARE GIVEN BY SKILLED ATTENDANTS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF D PHYSICIANS, — 
THE BATHS COMPLETE HYOROTHERAPEUTIC AND ELECTRICAL E EQUIPMENT : 
y For descriptive booklet address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, WATKINS,NY. | 





Europe in 1914 


TRAVEL BY NEW 
TURBINE STEAMERS 


ALSATIAN AnD 
CALGARIAN 


LARGEST STEAMERS 
ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 


Public Rooms include Lounge, Li- 
brary and Writing Rooms. Grill 
Room on Promenade Deck, Gymna- 
sium and Card Rooms, etc. Orches- 
tras carried. State Rooms En 
Suite and Single Berth Cabins. 


Rates $95.00 to $1,150.00 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Montreal—HavreLondon 
For full particulars apply—any agent or 


THE ALLAN LINE 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents 
2 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 








THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 


Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


P. F. BRINE, Manager 
Tel.. Back Bay 43350 














a 






——vEWORK- 





CLIPPINGS—References, debate outlines, lec- 
ture topics, etc., furnished. Any subject. Book- 
let free. Write Authors’ & Teachers’ Bureau. 
3610B Vista avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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‘ Mothersill’s 
~ Seasick Remedy 


isfaction Guaranteed or 
~— Money Refunded. 


— cially adopted by Steamship 
anies on both fresh and salt # 
See omunion on. b by highest author- 


Sem. “tties—and used by travelers the 
Contains no cocaine; 



























or their derivatives. 
Ne box enough form} 






The One Dependable Preventative of Nausea. — 
A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 
sent by request, without charge. e 4 

MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Strect, London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hambarg. 





* 














PEBBLES 


She—Is there any alcohol in cider? 
The Boob (looking around wildly) — 
Inside who?—Pelican. 


Parent—What is your reason for 
wishing to marry my daughter? 

Young Man—I have no reason, sir; 
I am in love.—Sydney Bulletin. 


Bank Clerk—Madam, may I see your 
stubs? 

Spinster (haughtily)—-Excuse me, 
sir, I don’t smoke.—The Purple Cow. 


Old Aunt (despondently): “Well, I 
shall not be a nuisance to you much 
longer.” 

Nephew (reassuringly): “Don’t talk 
like that, aunt! You know you will.”— 
Spare Moments. 


Inquisitive visitor of the feminine 
gender being shown thru an insane asy- 
lum—What is that thing the attendants 
hit the poor inmates with? 

Asylum Guard—tThat, Miss, is a nut- 
cracker.—F roth. 








HOTEL 
SEYMOUR 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 








Apartments furnished or un- 
furnished. 


For Season or Yearly Rental. 


Rooms and Suites for Tran- 
sient Guests. 


Suite with Bath for two per- 
sons, $3.00 and up per day. 


Restaurant a la Carte at rea- 
sonable prices. 























MEETING 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, for the elec- 
ion of Directors for the ensuing year, and the 
transaction of such other business as may prop- 
erly come before the meeting, will be held at the 
Home Office of the 1 Company. No. 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J., at 11 o’clock A. M., on 
Monday, March oth, 1914 





.- E. H. THURSTON, Secretary. 


St 


. Louis, Mo., February 25th, 1914. 








Maid—lI’ve 
| ma’am. 
| Mistress—Indeed? 
| Maid—And would you give me a 
good reference, ma’am? I’m going to 
Mrs. Jones, across the way. 

Mistress—The best in the world, 
Maggie. I hate that woman.—New York 
Globe. 


“Are you and papa doin’ to stay at 
home dis evening?” asked the child of 
its mother. 

“Yes, dear,” her mother replied. 

The little one looked thoughtful for 
a moment, and then lisped: 

‘What ith the matter?”—Judge. 


The solemnity of the meeting was 
somewhat disturbed when the eloquent 
young theologian pictured in glowing 
words the selfishness of men who spent 
their evenings at the club, leaving their 
wives in loneliness at home. 

“Think, my hearers,” said he, “of a 
poor, neglected wife, all alone in the 
great dreary house, rocking the cradle 
of her sleeping babe with one foot and 
wiping away her tears with the other.” 
—Crescent. 


come to give notice, 


SOME POPULAR LIES 

“I’m crazy about you.” 

“T’ll drop in and pay you back next 
week.” 

“T shall never love another.” 

“Wasn’t it too bad you weren’t 
home?” 

“I never in my life did so badly.” 

“How sweet you look.” 

“I told her just what I thought of 


a murmur,’ 

“Yes, sir, an operation is necessary.” 

“I never would dream that it wasn’t 
your hair.” 

“I love to hold babies.” 

“Only a stirring sense of public duty 
compels me to run for this high office.” 

“Not at home, ma’am.” 

“No, darling, I never kissed another.” 

“My wife and I never have a cross 
word.” 

“IT came quite unprepared.”—Life. 








DIVIDENDS 








“T shall yy my income tax without | 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1914, at the office or agency 
of the company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in. New York by the Bankers Trust Com- 

pany, 16 Wall street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent, 
Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1914, at the office or agency 
of the company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall street. 


G. 


Gold 


D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING CO. 
82 Broadway, New York, Feb. 14, 1914. 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent. (14%) 

on the Preferred stock of this Company has to- 
day been declared, payable March 16, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
February 20, 1914. 


FRANK SWBENY, Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 

New York, February 17, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
this day a regular quarterly dividend of two and 
one-half per cent. and an extra dividend of one- 
half of one per cent. were declared, payable on 
and after March 31, 1914, to the stockholders of 
record on Saturday, March 7, 1914, at one o’clock 

P. M. The Transfer Books will not be closed. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 















* * 
. Army-Navy Auction Bargains 
. ee NEW UNIFORMS$1.5 50up 
Shoes, pre 1.85 “ |Army Kevolvers 1.65 
RNESS at £7 “| “HAVERSACKS «10 “ 
Leggins, Pair..ce el ‘6 Swords. .... 
TENTS.. 3. 38 “| “7 Shot Carbines 2,95 “ 
Colts Cai. "45, Revolvers, «$7.50 up. Cartridges 1¢ ea. 
y y to | Mauser Sp’t’'g Riile 11.85 Cartridges 2e ea. 
) Arm Breech Loading Rifle .98e. Cartridges e ea. 
‘é 420 Large page CYCLOPEDI A CATALOGUE. Over 
5,000 illustrations, . BEST BOOK PUBLISHED 
, , eh WEAPONS mailed 250, Estb’d 00 years 
O1 

















Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of- “100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stock rs, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co y and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at th@ expira- 
tion of two years. e 
During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

"3 ££ FF ore 
Received premiums thereon to 

ee CNNNE  OEiw ik cckenssecis 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 

TD. GRR cccccsvescessces 
Of which there have been re- 


$27,219,045,826.00 


282,298,429.80 
141,567,550.30 


89,740,400.00 


GOMOD ccsccccoccsuecscone 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

WE Ra atesccevdsastesé 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 


SEROEEES Wicccccccesccscce 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
a 


22,585,640.25 


13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d *Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 

















THE FREIGHT RATE INQUIRY 


When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered, on the 16th, a further 
suspension of the proposed 5 per cent 
increase of Eastern railroad freight 
rates until September 12, the public 
was led to believe that the Commis- 
sion’s decision would be delayed for a 
long time. This caused depression in 
the stock market. It now appears, how- 
ever, that a decision will probably be 
announced before July 1st. President 
Wilson, it is understood, is unwilling 
that there shall be delay, and it is as- 
serted that his desire for prompt ac- 
tion was exprest at a recent confer- 
ence with the Commission’s chairman. 
Some time is required for the investi- 
gations which the Commission has un- 
dertaken to make, concerning the cost 
of certain so-called “free services,” and 
by the inquiries to be conducted by the 
companies themselves at the Commis- 
sion’s suggestion. 

It has been estimated that the 5 per 
cent increase would add about $50,000,- 
000 to the companies’ revenue. The 
Commission’s inquiry and report con- 
cerning tap line, or industrial branch 
line, allowances has shown that a dis- 
continuance of these allowances (de- 
clared by the Commission to be illegal) 
would increase the annual revenue by 
about $15,000,000. If the Commission 
should show that $35,000,000 more could 
be added by a discontinuance of other 
practices, held to be unjust and unlaw- 
ful, the companies would no longer have 
a case. It appears to be the purpose of 
the investigations to prove that there 
are leaks enough to provide for nearly 
all the remaining $35,000,000. An in- 
quiry has been ordered concerning many 
kinds of “free service” given to large 
shippers. This service includes truck- 
ing, the carrying of goods on ferries, 
the use of docks and elevators, etc., and 
figures showing the cost of it to the 
companies in two or three cities have 
already been exhibited at the hearings. 
A complete investigation and an esti- 
mate will be made, and all this work 
must precede the Commission’s decision. 

While no intimation of the Commis- 
sion’s attitude toward the companies’ 
application has been given to the public, 
the action already taken’ warrants an 
inference that the Commission thinks it 
may be able to show that the entire $50,- 
000,000 can be obtained by reforms 
which both justice and the law require. 
The practices in question, which are 
held to involve unjust and illegal dis- 
crimination, have not been concealed by 
the railroads. They have come into ex- 
istence in the course of many years, 
and, in most cases, have served to pro- 
mote a growth of traffic, to the advan- 
tage of both the carrier and the ship- 
per. Indeed, some of them have volun- 
tarily been brought to the attention of 
the Commission by the railroad men 
themselves, who were in doubt as to the 
relation of the law to them. But if it 
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shall now appear, and if the Commis- 
sion shall hold, that all these practices 
(including the granting of $15,000,000 
for tap lines) are forbidden by law, and 
if the available saving or addition to 
gross revenue shall be nearly equal to 
the $50,000,000 which the companies 
seek by means of a rate increase, the 
companies must foresee that in all prob- 
ability permission to make that increase 
will not be granted. 

But, if the Commission shall decide 
tha. there must be no addition to the 
freight rates, it will, probably, order 
changes, relating to spur tracks and 
the various “free services,” that will 
enlarge the companies’ gross revenue 
and also their net earnings. 


TARIFFS AND FOOD 


Secretary Redfield says the new tariff 
has not caused any material increase of 
imports of manufactured goods, but has 
added to our food supply. That is true, 
but have the lower tariff or the addi- 
tions reduced prices? Beef and mutton 
from Argentina and Australia are com- 
ing in small quantities; butter imports 
are growing (they were nearly 2,000,- 
000 pounds in the five months which 
ended with November); and large 
quantities of potatoes have recently 
been brought in, but the average house- 
holder cannot see that tariff revision 
and such imports have reduced the cost 
of living. 

So far as beef and mutton are con- 
cerned, recent official reports throw 
some light on the situation. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed last week 
that the number of cattle in this coun- 
try, milch cows excepted, has declined 
in four years from 41,178,000 to 35,- 
855,000, or nearly 13 per cent, and the 
number of sheep from 52,448,000 to 49,- 
719,000, or about 5% per cent. There 
should have been an increase, of course, 
to keep pace with the increase of popu- 
lation. There was a notable increase of 
values. Cattle are worth, on the farm, 
63 per cent more than they were four 
years ago. Milch cows are worth 50% 
per cent more. Their number has re- 
mained almost stationary. The accu- 
mulated shortage of meat animals in 
four years is estimated to be “nearly 
nine beef cattle, seven sheep, and over 
three hogs for each 100 of the popula- 
tion.” And altho the price of meat is 
so high and the farm value of the ani- 
mals has increased by more than 50 
per cent, “the business,” says the De- 
partment, “is not profitable to pro- 
ducers.” A great many consumers can- 
not understand why this should be so. 

And prices remain high in the face 
of enlarged production and supply, as 
in the case of wheat. Last year the 
world’s output (4,125,650,000 bushels) 
was the greatest ever known, exceeding 
4,000,000,000 bushels for the first time. 
There should be an inquiry by an inter- 
national commission as to the causes of 
the increased cost of food. 


WALL STREET AGAIN 


C. Hunter Raine, president of the 
Mercantile Bank in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, has wrecked that bank by steal- 
ing more than $1,000,000 of the depos- 
itors’ and shareholders’ money. This 
money he lost by trading and speculat- 
ing in cotton. There is a Cotton Ex- 
change in New York. In New Orleans 
there is another. Raine appears to have 
bought and sold in New York. While 
the Exchange there can be used for 
speculation, it is a useful institution, 
serving the legitimate purposes of many 
manufacturers and producers. Raine 
should have attended to the duties of 
his bank office, guarding the interests 
of depositors, patrons and owners of 
capital stock. In defense of his rascality 
he asserts that he was robbed of the 
stolen money by “Wall Street.” 

That was the complaint of the treas- 
urer of a savings bank in Connecticut 
who lost a large sum of his depositors’ 
money while trying, in company with 
“confidence men,” to cheat a group of 
gamblers in a horse-race pool room 
in New York. He said he had been 
robbed in “Wall Street.” It is the com- 
plaint and excuse of men who lose 
money in those bucket shops scattered 
about the country, which the New York 
Stock Exchange is continually trying 
to suppress. It is the complaint of many 
who live far from New York and have 
been cheated by the rascally promoters 
of worthless mining, oil and real estate 
companies who, the Post Office Depart- 
ment says, robbed the American people 
of $129,000,000 in the last twa years by 
a fraudulent use of the mails. Prejudice 
excited by such complaints and excuses 
is responsible in part for harmful pro- 
jects of restrictive and disciplinary 
legislation. 








Of the 7500 national banks, 7330 have 
applied for membership in the new re- 
serve system. 


Upon the estate of the late Anthony 
N. Brady, which may amount to $90,- 
000,000, an inheritance tax of $2,584,000 
has already been paid at Albany. 


There are more than 10,000 persons 
each of whom owns only one share of 
Steel Corporation stock and the number 
of those holding three shares or less is 
22,674. 


The tariff reduction of 5 per cent on 
goods imported in American ships (op- 
eration of which was suspended) is al- 
ready the subject of much litigation. 
The reduction paragraph should be en- 
forced or repealed. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


Federal Mining and Smelting Company, pre- 
ferred. *% per cent, payable March 16. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
coupons from 4 per cent Convertible Gold Bonds 
and 4% per cent. Convertible Gold Bonds, pay- 
able March 1. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, quarterly, 
2% per cent; extra, one-half of one per cent, 
payable on and after March 31 
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’ Base Your Investments 
Upon Knowable Facts 


which are obtainable through a use of the 
BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 











1 1907 1910 | i911 | & 13 | i914 
All Rights Protected and Reserved 
1914, by 


‘The Babson 


‘LBQEND 
Black areas “epresent Business Conditions 
—— Price 32 netee Seacte chewtag tmgurtens 
aa Mverage Treeai0 Active Bonds 
* Subscribers receive this plot revised weekly. 
which shows the ups and downs of trade and 
the fluctuations of the stock market. 


THE BABSON 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


gives you the vital fundamental facts that enable you to Anow 
when to buy and sell to the greatestadvantage. It acquaints 
you with the constant changes that pertain to your interests. 
It helps you invest intelligently. profitably. Isn't that the 
very kind of assistance you have sought in studying the market? 
At your request. we will gladlv send you samples 
of The Babson Investment Service and a valuable 
booklet explaining ‘“‘When to Buy.”’ 


Address Dept. E-3 of the 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Largest Organization of its Character in the U.S. 


8% 


Guaranteed Mortgages 


AND 


Mortgage Certificates 
$100 to $100,000 


LAWYERS 
- MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


RICHARD M. HURD, President 











Capital and Surplus $8,750,000 


59 Liberty Street 
MANHATTAN 


184 Montague Street 
BROOKLYN 











Railroad Mortgage Bonds 


DESCRIPTION ON REQUEST 


SECURITIES BOUGHT AND 
SOLD ON COMMISSION 


DOMINICK BROS. & CO. 


Members of the N Y. Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 














ot Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price lists. 


Walter R. Benjamin, 225 sth Av., N. Y, 
ABLISHED 1887 


Autograph 
Letters 


EST 887. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 


By Annie S. Peck Author of “A Search for the Apex of America” 
With 87 illustrations mainly from photographs by the author. 

This is the first guide to THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR which is adequate and 

up-to-date in its treatment, dealing importantly withthe subject both in its commercial 

and pleasure aspects. vo. Net $2.50 


A BOOKMAN’S LETTERS 
By Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


These papers here collected, forty-eight in all, deal with various literary personalities, 
problems and impressions and show Sir William Nicoll in his most genial and leisured 
spirit. Octavo. Net $1.75 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDINBURGH DAYS 
By E. Blantyre Simpson 


The hitherto untold record of the boyhood days of Stevenson—the most valuable re- 
cent contribution to Stevensoniana. Fully illustrated. Octavo. Net $2.00 


MADAME ROYALE Translated from the French by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell 
By Ernest Daudet 


The story of Madame Royale, daughter of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, covers 
the French Revolution, the tragic execution of her parents, and the mystery of the 
lost Dauphin. Ernest Daudet tells this story in a form which reads like fiction—im- 
pressionistic, racy—but is no less truth. Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.50 


™ The Record of the Personal and Spiritual 
MY FATHER : W. T. Stead Experience of W. T. STEAD. 
By Estelle W. Stead 


An extraordinary light cast on the life of the great journalist who ordered his life on 
direct messages from another world. Octavo. Net $2.50 


THINKING BLACK Twenty-two Years Without a Break in the Long 


Grass of Central Africa. 


By Dan Crawford, F.R.G.S. With many illustrations and maps. 
A brilliant and original book which will take its place among the Classics of the Mis- 
sions. What Paton did for the New Hebrides, Cary for India, and Mackey for Uganda, 
Crawford has done for Central Africa. tavo. Net $2.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: A New Translation 
By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 


Dr. Moffatt is one of the most distinguished living scholars of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. He is also a profound student of modern literature. He has re-translated with 
the view of giving a modern literary version which shall be verbally accurate in its 
equivalents for the Greek phrases. It is a work which awakens enthusiasm by its 
distinguished choice of language and which stirs up thought by its originality of 
rendering. Small Quarto. Net $1.50 


The Latest Novels 


GILLESPIE By J. Macdougall Hay 


A strong, daring, original piece of work, 
which exhibits that rare but unmistakable 
quality of permanency. 12mo. Net $1.40 


A_DOUBTFUL CHARAC- 
TER 


By Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds 
es 
An enigmatic love story by the author of 





























By Mrs. Hubert Barclay 

_ Author of “A Dream of Blue Roses,” etc. 
One of the most original love stories that 
ever was penned—narrating a woman's 


ower to restore romance. 12mo. 
I Net $1.25 


THE HOUR OF CONFLICT 


By Hamilton Gibbs 








Tl ge P “Out of the Night,’’ ‘‘A Make-Shift 
1e€ romantic life story of a man who Marriage,”’ etc. 12mo. Net $1.25 


defeats Nemesis by self analysis and re- 
cantation. 12mo. Net $1.25 


ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES 


A Mystery Novel 

By Victor Bridges 

Many a man leads a double life—this man 

lived the life of a double in a desperate 

attempt to cheat destiny. 12mo. 
atest y Net $1.25 


FORTITUDE By Hugh Walpole 


The novel that places Hugh Walpole in 


DOWN AMONG MEN 


By Will Levington Comfort 
Author of “Routledge Rides Alone’’ 

The high-tide of Mr. Comfort’s art—big- 

ger than his previous novels. 








Net $1:25 
THE STORY OF LOUIE 


By Oliver Onions 


The story of Louie, an experimenter in 
Life, triumphantly completes Oliver On- 
ions remarkable trilogy begun in ‘‘In 











the front rank of novelists to-day. A — +4 B® en and 
story of inspiring courage. 12mo. carrie roug 1e Debit Account. 
wd — ad Net, $1.40 12mo. Net $1.25 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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Quality 
Is 


Economy 
















much. 


costs. 


moderate. 




















In using so-called cheap varnishes, people 
wonder why the Varnishing Job costs so 


In using Murphy Varnishes, they wonder 
how so fine a Job can be had for the money. 


The explanation is perfectly natural, 
i.e. perfectly scientific. 

Murphy Varnishes have extra covering 
power—do the Job with fewer gallons. 


Also, they have peculiar ease and surety 
under the brush—save labor, avoid bother 
and experiment and delay. 


They give Finishes which are especially 
beautiful and lasting—save re-varnishing 


With these Economies, the price is not 
a matter to be considered. 


Still, as a mere fact, the prices are 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company ‘4. 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President unin 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Can. ILL. 





Murphy Varnish Users 
are Always Satisfied 
with Murphy Prices 












1866 1914 





46th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1913 


Capital ..........-. $1.000,000.00 
Sarplas- . +. ccccccces 1,925,594.88 
Reserves.......-... 2,211,732.44 
ER. pceccesecese 5,337,014.72 








It should be borne in mind that in contracting for 
steam boiler insurance one is primarily con- 
tracting for the performance of a 
certain amount of expert 
mechanical service 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 


the cost and value of 
which (if actually rendered and 
skillfully performed) are no more sub- 
ject to competition, or toa variance in rate, than 
are the services of two equally competent engineers 
L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. CHAS. S. BLAKE, Secretary 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secy. W. R. C. CORSON, Asst. Secy. 





IN THE INSURANCE 
' WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











WISCONSIN’S EXPERIMENT 


The State of Wisconsin is at present 
engaged in conducting a life insurance 
business and its citizens will, at the 
next state election, pass upon two prop- 
ositions providing for an enlargement 
of the enterprise by including all forms. 
of insurance, not omitting the grant- 
ing of annuities. One amendment to be 
submitted to a popular vote, if adopted, 
will permit the state to “grant annui- 
ties and insurance upon such risks and 
in such manner as may be prescribed 
by law,” and the limitations and re- 
strictions provided in the constitution 
are nullified in so far as they apply to 
this subject; but provision is to be 
made for an annual account of all lia- 
bilities assumed and for the separation 
and safeguarding of all money and 


| property held by the state on account 











any such insurance. 

It is now two years since Wisconsin 
did the preliminary work in establish- 
ing its department of life insurance. 


| Another year was consumed waiting 


for applications in sufficient amount to 
put the scheme into active operation. 
The work proceeds slowly for the lack 
of any one to push it. Like all insur- 
ance enterprises in this country which 
depend upon the unsolicited patronage 
of the public, business is dull with the 
Wisconsin state life insurance organiza- 
tion; and without agents to press its 
claims it will probably remain so per- 
manently. 

Of all the branches of the insurance 
business, that which is devoted to the 
hazards involved in human living and 
dying is the only safe one in which a 
state can engage. Life insurance is a 
science, aided and guided by other ex- 
act sciences. Every inch of its domin- 
ions has been surveyed and re-surveyed, 


| and not a single feature of its opera- 


tions remains subject to the influences 
of chance. The unexpected can never 
happen in that business. All its ser- 
vants need, and these it needs in large 
measure, are knowledge, industry and 
integrity. The different degrees in 
which this combination of qualities is 
possest by the several managements, 
mark the differences between compa- 
nies. All work with identical materials 
and tools. 

The same conditions do not exist in 
the other branches of insurance, and 
this is particularly true of fire and 
casualty insurance. Fire insurance is 
a dangerous community enterprise. Let 
us contrast, on broad general lines, oné 
feature of the risk side of the matter 
as between fire and life insurance. 
Granted there is a municipally conduct- 
ed company in each branch in the city 
of New York. The death rate, year 
after year, will closely adhere to a pre- 
dicted average. One-half the popula- 
tion, under the worst conditions that 
can be imagined, cannot in this age be 
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wiped out of existence. On the other 
hand, the burning rate is subject to 
violent fluctuations, and a conflagra- 
tion which would destroy half the prop- 
erty value is neither impossible nor im- 
probable. Success in fire insurance in- 
creases as the territory in which it op- 
erates enlarges. Even then, occasional 
local disasters will wipe out in a day 
the margins won in a year on a busi- 
ness contributed by the whole civilized 
world. Study the figures of the San 
Francisco fire of 1906 as applied to the 
big British companies involved in that 
loss. Those companies write fire insur- 
ance everywhere. 

But the desire for an insurance sys- 
tem conducted by the state is keen in | 
some sections of the United States, and | 
it is perhaps better for the people and | 
for the privately conducted companies 
that this scheme be tried out. Wiscon- | 
sin affords a most favorable opportuni- | 





ty. The population is well settled; they 
are a sturdy, industrious, law-respect- 
ing people; they possess a diversity of | 
interests; their insurance record is nor- | 
mal, and they have among their lead- | 
ers a number of men who have studied | 
the problems involved in the business. | 
If it is practicable, that fact is easily | 
demonstrable there. For that reason, | 
we should all hope that the constitu- | 
tional amendment will be adopted, and 

that the experiment will be given the | 
fullest possible test. If it fails in Wis- 
consin, as it probably will, that will 
end the desire for it in this country for 
a long time to come. If it succeeds, and 
the proof is made that the interests of 
the people have been enhanced, then the 
whole country is a large gainer. 








If the Glenn bill, now before the 
Kentucky Legislature, becomes a law 
a number of fire insurance companies 
will retire from the state. The com- 
panies, as a consequence, will continue 
to oppose the measure until final action 
is taken. 


The Texas Employers’ Association, 
which sought to restrain the enforce- 
ment of the rate schedule formulated 
for workmen’s compensation business 
in that state, has been overruled and 
the rates are effective as promulgated 
by Insurance Commissioner Collier. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
American Association of Accident Un- 
derwriters occurred at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, February 23. Valuable 
and important papers and discussions 
on laws, transportation hazards, educa- 
tion of the public and conservation of 
life and property were the objects of 
the meeting. 


Attorney-General Cossen of Iowa has 
commenced an action against Henry 
Pyle, president and general manager 
of the National Life Association of 
Des Moines “in order to protect the 
members of the Association.” It is al- 
leged that the present management 
conducts its business fraudulently and 
that the regulations of the Insurance 
Department have not been observed. 
The Attorney-General announces that 
the state holds enough reserve funds of 
the Association to protect policyholders. 





ASSETS. 

Bonds and Stocks.......... $35,389,183.00 
Real Estate: Home Office ° - 

PR rere 1,230,003.19 
Other Real Estate........... 671,029.15 
Loans on First Mortgage.... 14,161,234.00 
Loans on Collateral Security. 223,000.00 
Loans st Policies and Premi- P 

UM NOtes .ccccccccccccces 9,991,872.94 
Interest and Rents, due and 

ee eee 828,346.64 
Net Outstanding Premiums. . 568,996.40 
 § 3 “Se eeeeee 696,368.21 


$63,760,033.53 


Increase in 
Increase in 
Increase in 
Increase in 
Increase in Insurance in Force 








New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


Seventieth Annual Statement 


According to Actual Market Values December 31, 1913, as fixed by the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts 


IEEE. $57,931,525.32 
Death and Endowment Claims — 


Reported and Awaiting 


IN ass orien bad bania otn 304,416. 
Reserve for Unreported Death a 
MN Scnnlincbanenebecaun 41,612.00 
Reserve for Equalization of 
Mortality and Depreciation 
OF DE. batnscecnwenes 300,000.00 
Premiums and Interest paid in 
SN isin aca nike are'e saan 61,259.45 
Commissions and Expenses Ac- 
ne 46,151.94 
Insurance Taxes, payable in 
SRN n0046+caskscesbndieens 150,314.4 
Distribution of Surplus Ac- vadbaiia 
OS SO OO Te 482,176.33 


Distribution of Surplus Ap- 
portioned Dec. 31, 1913, pay- 
Eee ter 1,865,000.00 
61,182,456.00 

NET SURPLUS, Massachus - 
O000e SiemGeee co cccscceces 

NET SURPLUS, New 
Standard 


$2,577,577-53 
4,986,246.53 


$512,968.76 
677,660.17 
2,341,635.54 
3,613,485.45 
20,200,598.00 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 eeciue 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager, 141 Broadway, 
CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 











TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 











ALWAYS INSURE 
YOUR PROPERTY 


IN THE 


PHOENIX OF HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 








) KEWANEE | e) 


ron Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 


Gasoline Engines --Pumping Machinery 


Bewaze Disposal Plants 
Rome Power Plants 


Bulletin 


en Any Outft Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY oo. 


hicage 












RISHO 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers, “Improved"* ‘ 
tequires no tacks. Inventor's 
Leah on genuine: 


Mbaathathern 
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Ohe Best of Alt 








Gotlet Soaps iii te 


the world is Pears’ Soap. It is pure 
soap—all soap—and its famous un- 
approachable quality has never varied. 


Yet, with all its excellence and posi- 


tive results Pears’ Soap 


Pears’ Soap keeps the skin in a condi- 
tion of perfect health and repairs the 
harm so often done by common soaps. 
It is matchless for the complexion. Its 
low price—and the fact that it lasts 


much longer—makes it doubly eco- 
nomical to use 


Costs Ylo More Ghan Ordinary, Injurious Soaps 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 
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Some Scribner Spring Publications 








The American 
Japanese Problem 


By Smney L. Guticx, D.D., M.A., 

Professor in Doshisha University, 

Late Lecturer in the Imperial Univer- 

sity, Kyoto, Japan. Illustrated. $1.75 

net; postage extra. 

This book forms the first and only 
clear, comprehensive description of the 
Japanese situation in California, and 
discusses- from every viewpoint the 
probable and possible effects of the Jap- 
anese in this country as immigrants and 
citizens. 


The Ascent of Denali 
(Mt. McKinley) 


By Hupson Stuck, D.D., Archdeacon 

of the Yukon. With two photo- 

gravures, a map, and thirty-two illus- 

trations from photographs by the 

Author. $1.75 net;. postage extra. 

The account of the first ascent of Mt. 
McKinley, the highest mountain on the 
North American continent. 


Second Nights 


By ArtHur Ruut, author of “The 
Other Americans,” etc. $1.50 met; by 
mail, $1.64. 

A perfectly charming chronicle of the 
chief features and phases of the metro- 
politan theatre within the past few 
years. The point of view is wholly un- 
professional, and the text, unweighted by 
the responsibilities of the first-night 
critic, is intimate and familiar. 


Plays by e 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


Translated from the Norwegian, with 
Introductions, by Edwin Bjorkman. 
Each with frontispiece. $1.50 net; 
postage extra. 

“Love and Geography.” 

“Beyond Human Might.” 
“Laboremus.” 


The Fugitive 


By JoHn GALsworTHY. 
postage extra. 


It gives the story of a young woman 
who lives in the face of the world. Its 
two principal male characters represent 
the two poles of the modern masculine 
viewpoint. 


Auction in Ten 
Lessons 


By Grace G. MoNnTGOMERY. 
Edition. $1.00 net. 


The Latest Developments of the 
Game: “The High Spade Bids,” “The 
Over-Call of Partner’s No-Trump or 
Trump Bids,” “The Pre-emptive Calls,” 
“The Nullo Declaration,” are fully dis- 
cussed in this Revised Edition. 


60 cents net; 


Revised 








— 


New Guides to Old 


Masters 


By Joun C. Van Dyke, Professor of 
the History of Art at Rutgers College 
and author of “The Meaning of Pic- 


tures,” “What is Art?” In 12 vol- 
umes. Each, with frontispiece, $1.00 
net. 


The notes of which each volume is 
composed were made in the presence of 
the pictures themselves, and revised and 
rewritten during successive visits. They 
are arranged under the names of the 
painters placed in alphabetical order, 
with the gallery numbers. Any picture 
in a given gallery can be readily found 
by ascertaining from the picture-frame 
or catalogue either the name or the 


number. 
The Volumes 
Ready 


Lonpon—National Gallery, Wallace Col- 
lection. With a General Introduction 
and Bibliography for the Series. 


To Appear Shortly 


Paris—Louwvre. 

AMSTERDAM—Rijks Museum. 

Tue Hacue—Royal Gallery. 
HaarLtEmM—Hals Museum. 
ANTWERP—Royal Museum. 
BrussELs—Royal Museum. 
MunicH—Old Pinacothek. 
FRANKForRT—Staedal Institute. 
CassELt— Royal Gallery. 
Bertin—Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
DrespDEN—Royal Gallery. 
ViennA—Imperial Gallery. 
Bupa-PestH—Museum of Fine Arts. 
St. PeTterssurc—Hermitage. 
Ventce—Academy. 

Mitan—Brera, Poldi-Pezzoli Museum. 
Friorence—Uffizi, Pitti, Academy. 
RomE—Vatican, Borghese Gallery. 
Maprip—Prado. 


The Religion of Israel 


By Proressor H. P. Smirn, D.D. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 

Dr. Henry Preserved Smith is already 
well-known as a_ Biblical scholar, 
through his commentary on the Books 
of Samuel and his volume on Old 
Testament history. In “The Religion of 
Israel” he traces the historical develop- 
ment of the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Hebrews. 


Moral Leadership and 
Other Sermons 


Rector of St. 
New York. 


By LetcHToN Parks, 
Bartholomew’s Church, 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 





Notes of a Son and 


| Brother 


By Henry JAMES. 
net; postage extra. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


This is the continuation of the ac- 
count, in “A Small Boy and Others,” of 
the early years of William and Henry 
James and their brothers, with much 
about their father and their friends. 
The story of the life in Switzerland 
and Geneva, and later on in Newport 
and Cambridge, tells not only their own 
experiences but a great deal about such 
men as John LaFarge, Hunt, Professor 
Norton, Professor Childs, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who was a close friend 
of Henry James, Senior. The descrip- 
tion of the Civil War time and of Wil- 
kinson James’s experiences with Colonel 
Shaw’s colored regiment are particular- 
ly interesting. The illustrations are 
from drawings made by William James 
in the early part of his career when he 
was studying to be a painter. 


The Lives of the 
Presidents of the 
United States 


Epitep BY JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
Four volumes, with many illustrations 
from portraits by eminent artists and 
photographs selected with great care. 
$7.50 net. 


These four volumes cover the entire 
period of our national life from George 
Washington to Woodrow Wilson. They 
are composed of short biographies, each 
one complete in itself of all the presi- 
dents of the United States. Written by 
such men as John Fiske, Carl Schurz, 
George Bancroft, John Hay, Owen Wis- 
ter, and Josephus Daniels, present sec- 
retary of the navy. Each is the product 
not only of a literary skill that makes 
it unusually interesting to read, but of 
that accurate historical knowledge and 
balanced judgment which makes it an 
authentic picture of one of our presi- 
dents and of his time. 


Hebrew and 
Babylonian Traditions 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 8vo. 
$2.50 net; postage extra. 


An important and extraordinary in- 
teresting study of the relationship be- 
tween the Hebrews and the Babylonians, 
devoted primarily to pointing out the 
differences between Babylonian myths, 
beliefs, and practices, and the final form 
assumed by corresponding Hebrew 
traditions, despite the fact that both are 
to be traced back to the same source. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


SONS, Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, NEW YORK 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING THIS 
EASTER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 1122 Broadway, New 
York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La., where per- 
sonal inquiry may be made. Address inquiries by mail to 


INFORMATION 


THE INDEPENDENT - - - Publishers Building, New York 


Give me information— 
About 








Name 
Address 




















T > ROPE) Send for 

SERS. ad | $325 | cUune | EUROPE “The Liberty Way” ORIENT 

Plan now Organizers wanted. Small parties.| booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 

$325-$500. June to Sept. C. A. TURRELL, Prof,| June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 

of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 23. University Leadership. Party of 15. 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario. 


EUROPE fivarties 
ed Parties = 
Spring and summer tours for —y $395, $53% 
ay ooo. Spring tour in April. Send tor ITALY TO ENGLAND 
literature and booklets. Party of six sails April 25. Delightful route 
including the Dolomites. Experienced guidance. 
References. Fovr months, $1,000. Itinerary. 


PIERCE ‘TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. ¥. | 

THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of | 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. | MISS AMES, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the | 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases 


resident physicians, , WALKING TOUR er os 


Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 
at te in as Private party now forming (limited) from 


ienoa,.May 30, 85 days, $350. Part Tours from 
900 uare Miles 17 days, $98 up, commencing in June and July. 
Send for ae Prof. Caselotti’s Tours, 135 


Carnegie Hall 























of pure white ocean sand covered with Pines 








The Inn in the Pines everything ty pay , = pants. 
Lakehurst, New Jersey | " «Tie, we ouaurauaua Tours, 


EASTON SANITARIUM | 
For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled Shoreham Hotel 


with the dryest climate east of the Rockies, less | 

than two hours away from New York or Phila- | 

delphia. Let us tell you of it. C ini A 
PINE TREE INN TOURS ANYWHERE 














care and attention; also for nervous and mentally | 
ill, Superior location. Visit here before select- * 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for Washington 
partic ulars. ‘Phone 166, , Easton, Pa European Plan Fireproof 
— Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
| tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
| trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cui- 
Q | sine and service the best. 
Travel by the | R. S. DOWNS, Manager. 





FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE 
Day Service via Queenboro- Flushing. HOTEL ‘BRUNSWICK 


Night Service via F olkestone-Flushing. 
Shortest Channel Crossing. Largest EUROPEAN AND 
Steamers. | 

Fast Through Service between London and AMERICAN PLANS 


Principal Points in Northern and Middle Europe. 

Fast Boat-trains between Flushing and The BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Hague, Amsterdam, Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Bale, Triest, etc. 

For time tables, rates and further par- 
ticulars apply to the American Agency of 
the Flushing Line and Netherland State 
Rys., 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 
is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without comatian | 
the choicest stock of stamps | 

















SCHOOL INFORMATION 
FRE: Cat vlogs of all Boarding Sc og? Uv. + Adv whey 
‘oie ename Reliable ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF THE Us. 
1012 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1517 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 




























in America. Mr. Colson is | 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 
Masterpiece of Value 


THE HARRIS 


VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 

























$39. 
belie. e the 
Harris is the 
greatest typewriter 
est merchandising § value in America. 
triumph. Hundreds t us mail you 
in use, replacing J our catalog which 
other makes in our § illustrates and de- 
own plant. scribes every detail 
It is standard in size J and quotes special 
and shape—is equip- §f liberal terms. Please 
ped with Universal § request Typewriter 
eyboard, two sets of § Catalog No. 76192 
-  » shift oa Write today. 
release ey, tabu- 

lator, back spacer, Sears, Roebuck 
marginal release, 
ll-inch carriage. 






Typewriter at 
is our great- 






































































HE amateur will find just 
| the information needed 
to make his garden a 
success — over one hundred 
clear, concise, dependable cul- 
tural instructions for growing ‘ 
almost every flower and vege- 
table worth bothering with. 


The list of worthy novelties 
and old favorites is. complete 
and dependable. Especially 
important are the sections de- 
voted to Roses and Dahlias. 
The collection of Hardy Per- 
ennials is the largest in 
America. Selected strains of 
standard vegetables and flowers. 




















Mailed free to anyone men- 
tioning this magazine, 








DREER’S SUPERB 
ASTERS—The finest 
strain, e‘ther for gardendeco- 
ration orcutting. Packets con- 
tain enough seed to produce 
more than one hundred plants. 
Made up of eight beautiful 
colors. Ten cents per packet, 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 
with each order. 
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; The Best Wa ay 


use of the INDIV 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
[SS attendance at the Lord’ 
Supper in_ thousands 
churches. It will do so for 
a. a Send for illustrated 

=a INDIVIDUAL {COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 

1701-1703 Chestonut Street Philadelphia 


By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


‘Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
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We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. No responsibility is assumed by 
The Independent for the loss or non-return of 
manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 


Address all communications to 
T HE INDEPENODSBENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, - New York 
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Tid the figures 134 appear on your 
address label, your renewed sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








THE NEW WITCHCRAFT 


Professor J: W. Cunliffe, associate 
director of the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism, in an article on the New 
France, which will appear in early 
issues of The Independent, describes a 
“new witchcraft” that is “brewing in 
the ever-bubbljng caldron of the French 
mind.” He gives an elucidating account 
of the change and its causes—a change 
so profound that in order to realize it 
fully “one needs to: be in Paris to hear 
and see for oneself.” 


A PRISON OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


When so much is heard of the inhu- 
man methods of some of our modern 
prison methods, it is rather a relief to 
turn to an article, which will appear in 
The Independent soon, written Mr. 
OQ. F. Lewis, chairman of the Prisor 
Association of New York. He will give 
in it his impressions of the latest Cana- 
dian prison, the Central Prison Farm, 
of Guelph, a prison without walls, and 
where the wardens go unarmed. 


SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK 


In a high school in New York City 
a vote of girls on weekly magazines of 
current information resulted in a ma- 
jority in favor of The Independent. 
Surely this is an argument for equality. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
In the study of contemporary history, 
a university of the Middle West uses 
225 copies of The Independent every 
week. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


The Independent is the textbook of 
a class in civics in a New York high 
— The pupils use 300 copies a 
week. 


ORAL COMPOSITION 


One of the important courses in a 
lar Eastern colle requires 300 
copies of each week’s Independent. 





C A L-E-N DAR 


The Japan. Society is holding a re- 
markable exhibition of Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Korean pen at Knoedler’s 
Galleries, 556 Fifth avenue, New York, 
from March 1 to 21. 

Norman Angell, author of The Great 
Illusion, is lecturing in this country. 
He will be at Cleveland, Ohio, March 
10, at Cincinnati March 11, Indianapo- 
lis March 18, age on the 14th, and 
Los Angeles on the 20th, 21st and 
22d. 





The collection of sculptures and 

intings by Constantin Meunier is 
being shawn at Detroit from February 
20 to March ts It will be at Chica 
from March 19 to April 19, and at the 
City Art Museum, St. Louis, from April 
25 to May 25. 

The eleventh annual championship 
tournament on the links at Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, will be held on March 
16-18. 


An international exhibition of flow- 
ers will be seen in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, from March 21 to 
28. 


The National Academy of Design in 
New York City announces its eighty- 
ninth annual exhibition for March 21 
to April 26. i 


The dog show of the Chicago Kennel’ 
Club will be held from March 25 to 28. 
On March 27, 28 and 29 religious and’ 
historical services will inaugurate the 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
o ae beginning of trade in New 
ork. 


The 109th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
is open in Philadelphia until March 29. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
will be held on April 3 and 4. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be The Inter- 
national Relations and Obligations of 
the United States. 


The first National Efficiency Exposi- 
tion and Conference will be held in New 
York from April 4 to 11, at the Grand 
Central Palace, under the auspices of 
the Efficiency Society, Inc. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
Simplified Spelling Board will be held 
in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on April 7 and 8. 


An international feminist congress 
will be held in Rome from May 4 to 18. 


The triennial meeting of the Sons of 
the Revolution will be held in Washing- 
ton on April 19. 


The amateur golf championship of 
Great Britain will be played for at 
Sandwich, beginning May 18. 


The American Library Association 
will hold its annual conference in 
Washington May 25-80. 


On May 27, 28 and 29, 1914, the 
School of add of Columbia University 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding. 


The British challengers for the In- 
ternational Polo Gup will meet the 
American holders on June 9 and 18. 


On June 18, at Prestwick, play will 
begin for the opeh championship of 
Great Britain in golf. 


The races for the America’s Cup are 
to be held at New York on September 
10, 12 and 15. 
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Plain Colors! 


“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL 
Spring Designs for 1914 


Stripes! 





( Regd.) 


Scotch tartan plaids! 


‘*Viyella’’ can be obtained at all first-class retail stores 


T his ticket is your protection against substitutes 





DOES 
NOT 
SHRINK 





“Viyella” ree 


DAY SHIRTS 


(Regd.) PYJAMAS, etc. 








Stamped on every 2% yds. of each piece 


DOES NOT SHRINK 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY 
AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPRING PLANTING 


In our 300 acres of highly cultivated nursery land we are grow- 
ing Nursery Products for everybody and suitable for all parts of the 
country. We shall be glad to have intending purchasers visit our 
Nursery and inspect the quality of stock we grow, or submit list of 
wants for spring planting. 


THE FOLLOWING PLANTS FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING, 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR DECORATIONS ARE 
AMONG OUR SPECIALITIES 


ROSES. RHODODENDRONS. 
BOXWOOD and BAYTREES. 

HARDY CLIMBING VINES. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
EVERGREENS and PINES. 

SHRUBS and HEDGE PLANTS. 

BULBS and ROOTS. 

HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 
FRUIT TREES and SMALL FRUITS. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG 
No. 33 describes the above. 


OUR LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT PLAN AND PLANT 


GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE WITH 
OUR “WORLD'S CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS”’ 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 

















Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was pre- 
ceded by a stock company of a similar name. The latter 
company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the stockhold- 
ers, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid 
with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the Company has in- 


sured property to the value of ........ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to the ex- 

DEE see ce beti he eackewasies vas « 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period........... 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers... 80,740,400.00 
Of which there have been redeemed...... &2,497,340.00 


Leaving outstanding at present time 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to.. 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the assets of the 

Company amounted to 


eeeeee 


ey 


13,250,024.16 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured and are 
divided annually upon the premiums terminated during the 
year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. _ a. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to divi- 


dends of interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accord- 
ance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














